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BUSINESS TALKS. 





Subscription Bills. 





Every other month subscribers in arrears 
will receive bills. They were sent in Septem- 
ber and are enclosed in this number. We trust 


that prompt attention will be given them. 


* * 
* 


Important Change. 





Since July 1892 the American Correspond- 
ence Normal and Normal Instructor have been 
entirely distinct from each other, the former 
being owned and controlled by C. F. Snyder 
and the latter by F. A. Owen. The object of 
both has been and is now, to advance the in- 
terests of teachers. ‘How best to do this ?” 
has been our constant -inquiry and after three 
years of individual work we have come to the 
conclusion that we have been working toa 
great disadvantage and that by uniting our 
forces and concentrating our efforts we can ac- 
complish much more. 

Therefore, beginning with November Ist,the 
two establishments will be under the same 
management. This will give the Instructor 
the benefit of Prof. Snyder’s broad experience 
as ateacher, in its editorial work, while the 
business management of the Correspondence 
Normal will devolve upon F. A. Owen. The 
Correspondence Normal is the only institution 
of the kind which has been successful and it is 
to-day more prosperous than ever before. Per- 
haps the secret of its great success may be 
found in the fact that it takes a personal inter- 
est in all its pupils and aims to give the great- 
est possible benefit at the least possible cost. 
As to the Instructor, nothing need be said,as 
it is known and recognized as the most popu- 
lar and most successful Educational paper ever 
published. It is said that “In union there is 
strength.” That it may prove so in this case 
is our hope and belief. While the names of 
paper and college will remain the same the 
business will be conducted under the significant 
title of TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT Co. 

* % 


* 

The Educational Independent published at 
Edinboro, Pa., is one of the brightest and best 
papers published for supplementary reading. 
It contains eight large pages always filled with 
interesting and valuable matter, and is publish- 
ed weekly during the school year. Subscrip- 
tion price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking sub- 
scriptions for it together with the InstrucToR 
at 75 cents for both. Send to the publishers 
for a sample copy of the /ndependent, 
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NOTES. 





Teachers often find it necessary to repri- 
mand pupils for doing things for which they, 
themselves,have set the example. Teachers can 
not, therefore, be too careful in their conduct,' 
not only in the presence of their pupils, but 
everywhere. 

** 

Devote an hour of the afternoon preceeding 
Thanksgiving to a general exercise, to be par- 
ticipated in by the whole school, discussing 
Thanksgiving Day, its origin and history, its 
object and how it was observed by our fore- 
fathers. 


* 
* 


Does music constitute a part of your open- 
ing exercises? It is not necessary that the 
teacher should be an accomplished singer or 
that she should be able to sing at all, for with 
a little encouragement those pupils who can 
sing will lead the others and the system once 
introduced will become fixed. Nothing else 


will so greatly promote good order. 
* % 
* 


* 


Thanksgiving is our November holiday. Ot 
course all will observe it and we trust that you 
all have much to be truly thankful for. Should 
your schoo! have literary exercises the poems 
in this number,may prove appropriate and help- 
ful. Above all, do not forget thuse who have 
been less fortunate than you and if there be any 
in your community who are in need, it would 
serve as an excellent lesson to your pupils if 
all together might contribute something to 
make the Thanksgiving of those needy ones 


more enjoyable. 


* * 


* 

To teach well the teacher should have a 
knowledge brgader than is given by any one 
text-book and should aim higher than to fit 
herself to merely “pass” the required exami- 
nation. Page says, that the teacher of Arith- 
metic should understand the subject so well 
that “If every Arithmetic in the world were de- 
stroyed he could make a new and Jdetter one.” 
In most subjects the teacher should be so well 
versed that she can conduct a recitation with 
but little or no reference to the text-book. 
Too many are satisfied to go on year after year 


in the same old rut, never studying, except to 
“brush up” just before examination. 
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Supplementary .33-3 
~<a Reading. 


It is suggested that the articles given under this heading be 
read before your pupils and that they be required to reproduce 
them in their own language. 








Hold On, Children. 


Hold on to virtue—it is above all price to 
you, in all times and places. 

Hold on to your good character, for it is, 
and ever will be, your best wealth. 

Hold on to your hand when you are about 
to strike, steal, or do an improper act. 

Hold on to the truth, for it will serve well, 
and do you good throughout eternity. 

Hold on to your tongue when you are just 
ready to swear, lie, or speak harshly, or use an 
improper word. 

Hold on to your temper when you are angry, 
excited, or imposed upon, or others are angry 
about you. 

Hold on to ‘your heart when evil persons 

seek your company, and invite you to join their 
games, mirth and revelry. 

Hold on to your good name at all times, for 
itis much more valuable to you than gold, 
high place, or fashionable attire.—Se/ected. 








An Inventor’s Dream. 


Elias Howe almost beggared himself before 
he discovered where the eye on the needle of a 
sewing machine should be located. It is 
probable that there are few persons who knew 
how it came about. His original idea was to 
follow the model! of the-ordinary needle and 
have the eye at the -heel. It never occurred 
to him that it shauld-be placed near'the point, 
and he might have failed altogether if he had 
not dreamed he was building a sewing machine 
for a savage king in a strange country. Just 
asin his actual waking experience, he was 
rather perplexed about the needle’s eye. He 
thought the king gave him twenty four hours 
to complete the machine and make it sew. If 
not finished in that time, death was to be the 
punishment. Howe worked and ‘worked, and 
puzzled and puzzled, and finally gave it up. 
Then he thought he was taken out to be exe- 
cuted. He noticed that the warriors carried 
spears that were pierced near the head. In- 
stantly came the solution of the difficulty, and, 
while the inventor was begging for time, he 
awoke. It was 4 o'clock in the morning. He 





jumped out of bed, ran to his workshop, and 
by 9 aneedle with an eye at the point had 
been rudely modeled. After that is was easy. 
This is the true story of an important incident 
in the invention of the sewing machine.—Zx- 


change. 


A Mammoth Barbecue. 





The close of the national encampment of the 
G. A. R. at Louisville on September 13th was 
marked by a barbecue which has seldom, if 
ever, been surpassed. The following facts will 
give a more adequate idea of its enormity than 
a page of description : 

“All night long an army of employes was at 
work in Wilder park preparing the trenches 
and building the fires, while under the big tent 
100,000 pounds of meat, 12,000 gallons of 
burgoo and 25,000 loaves of bread was stacked 
in readiness for the feast of the afternoon. 

As early as 7 o’clock thousands of strangers 
and city people were on their way to the park 
to witness the unique preparations that were to 
precede the distribution of the viands, and as 
the hours went on the streets leading to the 
woodland were a stream of humanity. 

The 250 cooks and 500 waiters reported for 
duty at daybreak to Gus Jaubert, the famous 
burgoo mixer of the South. 

To prepare the 12,000 gallons of this ex- 
traordinary concoction required 100 pounds of 


pepper, 4,000 pounds of beef and other com- 
moditiesin proportion. Thirty thousand plates 
and as many water cups enabled that number 
of people to be regaled at a sitting.” 








Did Not Like His Name. 


“I see you’re got three names,” said Judge 
Jocelyn of the Washtenaw (Mich.) Circuit Court 
to a young man whom he was about to admit 
to practice. ‘Well, I used to have three names 
myself,” he added, reflectively. ‘There’sa lit- 
tle story about it, too.” 

“When I was a little boy,” the judge went 
on, “my name was Isaac—Isaac Chauncy 
Jocelyn. Now I didn’t like that name of Isaac, 
and the boys kept calling me ‘Ikey,’ which 
made it worse. So, when my parents moved 
away from the little town where I was born, 
and it came time for me to go to the new school, 
I made up my mind not to say a word about 
my first name and to be plain ‘Chauncy Jocelyn’ 
from that day on. 

“The first day in the new school the teacher 
told me to stand up, and the following conver- 
sation took place between us : 

“ ‘What is your name, little boy ?’ he said. 

“ ‘Chauncy, sir,’ said I. 

“What is your other name, little boy ?’ 

“Here my resolution came to my support 
and I answered boldly, ‘I haven’t any other 
name, sir.’ 

“Oh, yes, you have,’ he answered. 

“TI couldn’t understand how he knew, but I 
made up my mind that the indignity of ‘Ikey’ 
was too much to be borne, soI entered my 








denial anew.” 





“With that the good teacher whipped me 
and sent me to my seat to think it over, and at 
intervals all through the morning he made me 
stand up, asked me what my name was, and 
when I told him I had no other name whipped 
me some more. 

“The matter had grown decidedly tedious to 
me long before the time came for the school to 
let out,” the judge went on. ‘When the boys 
had all been sent home except me, and I had 
stuck to my story through one more sound 


trouncing—and that teacher knew how to whip . 


so that it could not be forgotten—I had just 
about made up my mind to succumb. ” 

“On a sudden the teacher blurted out : 

“‘*What’s your father’s name, little boy ?’ 

“ «Mr. Jocelyn,’ said I. 

“ ‘Well, then, your name’s Jocelyn,too, isn’t 
it ?’ he inquired. 

“ “Yes, sir,’ said I, a great light breaking in 
upon me. 

“You see,” the judge concluded, as he at- 
tached his bold signature to the young man’s 
license to practice, ‘I was so busy taking care 
of one end of my name that I had forgotten all 
about the other.” —Zpworth Herald. 








The Conquests of Silence. 





Washington never made a speech. In the 


zenith of his fame he once attempted it, failed | 


and gave it up, confused and abashed. In 
framing the constitution of the United States 
the labor was almost wholly performed in com- 
mittee of the whole, of which George Wash‘ng- 
ton was, day after day, chairman, and he made 
but two speeches during the convention, of a 
very few words each, something like one of 
Grant’s speeches. The convention, however, 
acknowledged the master spirit, and historians 
affirm that had it not been for his personal 
popularity and the 30 words of his first speech, 
pronouncing it the best that could be united 
upon, the constitution would have been reject- 
ed by the people. 

Thomas Jefferson never madeaspeech. He 
couldn’t do it. 

Napoleon, whose executive ability is almost 
without a parallel, said that his difficulty was 
in finding men of deeds rather than words. 
When asked how he maintained his influence 
over his superiors in age and experience when 
commander-in-chief of an army in Italy, he 
said, ‘By reserve.” The greatness of a man is 
not measured by the length of his speeches and 
their number.— Chicago Times-Herald. 








Webster’s International Dictionary, in- 
dexed and leather bound( Price $10.75 )giv- 
en for a club of 35 subscribers to the In- 
structor at 50 cents each. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Thoughts on Educational Topics Gathered from various 
Sources. 











Moreover, man alone possesses the desire 
for knowledge, or the impulse to know truth, 
together with the means of satisfying this im- 
pulse.— Cicero. 

+9 

Three things are essential to a teacher’s suc- 
cess—a thorough knowledge of sudject matter ; 
skill in the use of correct methods ; enthusiasm. 
—Supt. J. M. Treudley, Galveston, Texas. 


* * 
* 


Successful teaching, in its early stages, re- 
quires that the pupil shall be kept in one single 
line of ideas until that line has become well 
established.— Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor. 

i 

The knowing of some one subject thoroughly 
is an essential part of general education; it 
deepens knowledge of all subjects and strength- 
ens the whole man.—/as. H. Baker, President 
Colorado University. 

* * 

We would place in the first years of school 
no more pupils under one teacher than can be 
known in their homes, studied in detail,led and 


‘fostered with individual, painstaking care.— 


Miss Bettie Dutton, Cleveland, Ohio. 
+9 

Teachers and parents, as a rule,are not good 
observers of children, they are not disinterested 
enough ; they think of them as they should be, 
not as they are. The pedagogic eye is too apt 
to search for a man in the child, forgetting the 
child in the operation.— Russell. 

* * 
. x* 

Have an aristocracy of birth if you will, 
or of riches, if you wish, but give our plain 
boys from the log cabins a chance to develop 
their minds with the best learning, and we will 
fear nothing from your aristocracy.—Pres. 
James B, Angell, Univ. of Mich. 

* * 
* 

Not one-half of our youth are developing the 
full energy of their capacities ; yea, nine-tenths 
are growing up in comparative undevelopment, 
not one-half of their real capacity being called 
into action, from this one cause—a want of 
moral courage. They have energy, ambition, 
industry, but lack courage. An assurance 
from a valued friend, a word of cheer from a 
known and esteemed author, or a God-speed 
from the lips of experience, would be of essen- 
tial service to them. It would fire their cour- 
age and they would be true to their desires, 
their ambition and duty.— Weaver. 


Were the school master as noisy as a poli- 
tician, or as visible as an orator, or as charm- 
ing as an artist ina studio, the public would 
hasten to crown with laurels at least all those 
great in this calling; but they live and die in 
a world where those who lay the mighty 
foundations of a cathedral are forgotten, com- 
pared with those who carve its columns or 
design its colored glass.—David Swing. 

* * 
* 

“Don’t tell your pupils too much. Give 
them a chance to find out something for them- 
selves. Let the mind have a chance to develop 
by doing such work. The muscles that are 
never exercised become inert. The mind that 
never has an opportunity to work will never 
grow. There is no doubt that many teachers 
explain too much. There isa difference be- 
tween giving the child a helping hand over a 
hard place and picking him up bodily and 
carrying him over.” 


*x * 
* 


Busy lives, like running water, are generally 
pure. Nothing will do more to improve the 
looks than sunshine in the heart. Endeavor 
to keep your life in the sunshine—the shadows 
will catch it soon enough. A child’s mind is 
often a piece of white paper upon which any- 
thing may be written. Don’t blot it. Those 
who have the “best times” when they are 
young begin the soonest to nurse their rheu- 
matism. Happy is he who has learned this 
one thing—to do the plain duty of the moment 
quickly and cheerfully, whatever it may be. 
If you want knowledge, you must toil for it ; 
if you want food, you must toil for it ; and if 
pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil is the law. 
Pleasure comes through toil, and not by self- 
indulgence and indolence. When one gets to 
love work his life isa happy one. Therefore 
learn to enjoy your work. “Triumph and toil 
are twins.” —Ex. 


* * 
* 


Excusrs.—Avoid making excuses to visitors 
for the defects of your school. Franklin,I think, 
said that ‘“‘a man who is good for making ex- 
cuses is good for nothing else.” I have often 
thought of this as I have visited the schools of 
persons given to this failing. It is sometimes 
quite amusing to hear such a teacher keep up 
a sort of running apology for the various pu- 
pils. A class is called to read. The teacher 
remarks, “This class have but just commenced 
reading in this book.” Stephen finishes the 
first paragraph,and the teacher adds, “Stephen 
has not attended school very regularly lately.” 
William reads the second. “This boy,” says 
the teacher, ‘“‘was very backward when I came 
here—he has but just joined this class.” 
‘Charles executes the third. “That boy has 








an impediment in his speech.” Reuben fol- 





lows. “It is almost impossible to make a 
good reader of Reuben; he never seems to 
pay the least attention. I have bestowed un- 
wearied pains upon him.” Mary takes her 
turn. “This girl has lost her book, and her 
father refuses to buy her another.” Mary here 
blushes to the eyes,—for though she could 
bear his reproof, she still has some sense of 
family pride; she bursts into tears, while 
Martha reads the next paragraph. ‘I have 
tried all along,”’ says the teacher, “to make 
this girl raise her voice,but still she will almost 
stifle her words.”’ Martha looks dejected, and 
the next in order makes an attempt— Fage. 
* * : 
7 * 

Teaching faculty isa thing by itself, and 
quite apart from the subject matter to be taught. 
It underlies every branch of knowledge, and 
every trade and profession. The theologian, 
the mathematician, the linguist, the learned 
professor, no less than the teacher of the primary 
school, or of the Sabbath school, all need this 
supplementary knowledge and skill, in which 
consists the very essence of teaching. This 
knowledge of how to teach is not acquired by 
merely studying the subject to be taught. It 
is a study by itself. A man may read familiarly 
the Mechanigue Celeste, and yet not know how 
to teach the multiplication table. He may 
read Arabic or Sanskrit, and not know how to 
teach a child the alphabet of his mother tongue. 
The Sabbath school teacher may dip deep into 
biblical lore, he may ransack the commentaries, 
and may become, as many Sabbath school 
teachers are, truly learned in Bible knowledge, 
and yet be utterly incompetent to teach a class 
of children. He can no more hit the wander- 
ing attention, or make a lodgment of his 
knowledge in the minds of his youthful auditory, 
than the more unskilled possessor of a fowling 
piece can hit a bird upon the wing.—//art. 











No other educational paper ever published has 
proved to be so popular or has advanced so rapidly as 


has NorMAL INstRUCTOR. ‘To-day it is exceeded in 
circulation by only one educational journal in the 
world. For this we owe much to our subscribers 
who are constantly speaking kind words for the IN- 
STRUCTOR and assisting in a more substantial manner 
by sending new subscribers, In fact among our 
50,000 readers we have over 5,000 who are counted 
active agents. WE WANT Io,000! Will you not 
enlist ? We aim to reach the 75,000 mark by Septem- 
ber ’96. Will you not help us make a good thing 
better? A few hours of your time will enable you to 
send a few new subscribers and you know that, as 
the ocean is made up of tiny drops of water and the 
plains of countless grains of sand, so a great sub- 
scription list is built up by adding one name at a time. 
We will pay you a liberal cash commission or pre- 
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_ Current Topics. 











In this Department will be given each Month a Brief Mention 
of Important News Items. 








SEPT. 22.—A heavy snow storm does great 
damage to fruit in Colorado. The fall varied 
from four inches to twelve inches in -different 
parts of the state—Peary, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, returns after over two years’ absence. 
His voyage has developed much of value and 
interest to science and the world in general. 


SEPT. 23.—‘Distant Shore” is to be the 
name of the new yacht which challenges for 
the American cup, in next year’s race. 


Sept. 24.—The county and city school 
superintendents of this (New York) state as- 
semble in state convention at Oswego. 


Sept. 25.—A $500,000 fire visits Philadel- 
phia.—Steps taken looking to a decision of the 
Manitoba school question by a vote of the peo- 
ple of Canada. 


SEPT. 26.—250 men enlist in the cause of 
the Cuban Insurgents from Brooklyn. They 
are to man a cruise, and make war on Spanish 
commerce.—It is announced that the Valkyrie 
will winter here and may enter into a race with 
the Defender in the Spring.—Irish Americans 
assembled in national convention at Chicago, 
started a movement looking to the freedom of 
Ireland. The plan of operations adopted pro- 
vides for a central council with authority to 
issue charters for state organizations. Mem- 
bership is limited to people of Irish birth or 
descent who shall pledge themselves to aid in 
the liberation of Ireland by any means “con- 
sistent with the laws and usages of civilized 
nations.” 


SEPT. 27.—It is again reported that General 
Maceo, the Cuban Insurgent leader, is dead.— 
The Spanish Government pay the Mora claim 
which amounted to $1,449,000.—Governor 
Culberson (Texas) calls a special session of 
the legislature to enact laws prohibiting prize 
fighting, the object being to prevent the Cor- 
bett-Fitzsimmons fight which has been ar- 
ranged to be fought in that state. 

Sept. 28.—M. Pasteur died at his home in 
Villeneuve, near Paris. M. Pasteur was one 
of the world’s ablest men, and for his scientific 
discoveries all civilized countries owe him a 
lasting debt of gratitude. 

SEPT. 29.—Lieutenant - General John M. 

Schofield completes a service of over forty 
years in the United States Army and retires 
from its command, which has been held by 
him since the death of General Sheridan in 
1888. General Schofield achieved great dis- 
tinction by the success of his command, and, 
owing to this and to the fact that he was to be 
the last general in our service with the record 
of having held an independent command in the 
civil war, Congress this year by special act 
gave him the rank of Lieutenant-General, a 
title conferred upon only six other Americans 
thus far in our history. Major General Nelson 
A. Miles will succeed him as commander ot 
the army. 


Sept. 30.—The Grand Jury of the District 
of Columbia recommend the establishment of 
the whipping post “for wife-beaters and petty 
thieves.”"—-The. spot where Miles Standish 
landed September 29, 1621, in Squantum was 
marked to day by a unique monument, com- 
posed of round stones brought by members of 
the Daughters of the Revolution and kindred 
societies and placed in position by a mason. 
The address was by Charles Francis Adams. 

Oct. 1.—The Postal Street Car System 
introduced in New York.—In response to the 
Governor’s call the Texas legislature convenes 
in special session to act upon an anti-prize 
fighting law. 

Oct. 2.—The Texas Legislature pass the 
anti-prize fight bill and Governor Culberson 
rejoices over his thus defeating plans for the 
Corbett-Fitzsimmons fight taking place in that 
state.—The U. S. battleship Brooklyn launched 
from Cramp’s ship yard, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 3.—20,000 people view the remains ot 
M. Pasteur which lie in state at Pasteur Insti- 
tute, Paris. 

Oct. 6.—Many people fatally injured by the 
collapse of a platform at the dedication of the 
new St. Mary’s church, in Lorraine, Ohio. 


Oct. 7.—Great results were obtained on 
Friday and Saturday at the torpedo station, 
R. L, in searching trials of the smokeless pow- 
der manufactured there. The quality of the 
powder continues to show marked improve- 
ment and the recent tests clearly show it to-be 
superior to that manufactured and used by 
Russia, France and England.—Great fire in a 
Wilkesbarre mine. Five men taken out badly 
injured. The trouble was caused by a miner’s 
naked lamp.—Severe rains in Cuba. At least 
fifty-five drowned in one Province.—Death of 
George Lyson, president of the American 
News Company. Mr. Lyson began life as a 
newsboy and died worth half a million dollars. 

Oct. 8.—Old Liberty Bell warmly welcomed 
at the Atlanta Exposition. For fully two 
miles the bell train passed through solid lines 
of cheering people. The crowd seemed wild 
with enthusiasm.—General William Mahone 
died at 1:30 Pp. M. He was stricken with paral- 
ysis several days before. He was born in 
1826, graduated at Virginia Military Institute 
in 1847, and joined the ‘Confederate army in 
1861. He has been U. S. Senator from Vir- 


ginia. 
Ocr. 9.—LaPaz, the capital ot Lower 
California destroyed by a hurricane. A severe 


storm prevailed all along the coast.—Earth- 
quake shocks were felt at Larback, Austria, at 
different times during the day. : 

Oct. 14.—Franklin L. Pope, the greatest 
American electrician was killed at his home at 
Great Barrington, Mass., while adjusting some 
imperfections in the electric light system in his 
house. 








According to the Yale Senior Class Book, 
just published, the average expenses of students 
at that College are $912 for the freshman year, 
$943 for the sophomore, $942 for the junior 





and $1,032 for the senior, 





A MONUMENTAL SUCCESS. 





The Encyclopedic Dictionary Adopted as 
a Standard in the Public Schools. 





If it be true that ‘‘success is the test of merit,”’ there can be - 


no doubt as to the vast superiority of that colossal work, ‘“The 
Encyclopzdic Dictionary,’’ which was recently issued by the 
Syndicate Publishing Co. of Philadelphia. Although less 
than a year has passed since the completion of this immense 
literary structure, the new Dictionary has already found its 
way into thousands upon thousands of public and private 
libraries, and has been adopted.as a standard ip the public 
schools of many of our larger cities and towns—a certainly 
marvellous advance in so short a period. Only a few weeks 
ago the St. Louis Board of Education selected the Encyclo- 


peedic for use in the public schools of that city in preference © 


to all other works of its kind, each of which was in active 
competition. 

This book holds a distinct place of its own in the realm of 
literature. It covers 5,357 triple-column pages, is bound in 
four massive volumes, and is appropriately illustrated through- 
out. - As its title indicates, it is at once a dictionary and an 
encyclopzedia. It has all the utility of a superior ‘‘unabridged’’ 
and all the practical usefulness of a 25-volume Encyclopedia 
without its diffuseness, Some 50,000 separate subjects are 
encyclopzedically treated, or nearly double the number of 
topics covered by the Encyclopzdia Britannica, 

We find this work particularly rich in ‘‘word biographies.’’ 

The history of each word is traced from the earliest known 
root, through successive spellings and meanings, up to the 
present time. Ancient and mediaeval spellings are given 
in full ; also cognate forms in other languages. For the stu- 
dent of Etymology no other work of equal importance has yet 
appeared, and the reader of early English literature will find 
rare pleasure in the quaint spellings to which’ we have re- 
ferred. 
. Errors in pronunciation are rendered impossible by a system 
of diacritical marks applied to every vowel,and to consonants, 
when necessary, The erudite editors announce that they have 
been guided in the matter of pronunciation, by ‘‘popular usage 
and the usage of the best English-speaking scholars,’ which 
is certainly the only satisfactory standard imaginable. 

Accuracy in definition is perhaps the crowning feature of 
this grand work. Words are defined in accordance with a 
regular system which embodied their original and present 
meanings, both in ordinary and technical use, whether literal 
or figurative. The technology is so complete as to supersede 
the use of regular technical reference books, thus giving this 
Dictionary a manifold utility, We find here all the special 
terms used in science and mechanics, in art and philosophy, 
in law and theology, and in all the trades and professions ; 
thousand of topics under these heads are treated with cyclo- 
peedic completeness and in detail, though concisely. In the 
one department of electrical science, we find several hundred 
words of comparatively recent coinage that do not appear in 
the older dictionaries at all, and hundreds that are not even 
mentioned in the largest and latest encyclopedias. This 
serves to show the unquestionable superiority of the Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary as compared with its older rivals, 

Practically speaking, this Dictionary is remarkable for its 
immense utility —its power as an educator. This quality is 
due to the excellent arrangement and skillful condensation 
of its wealth of information. The meat is picked out,’ the 
kernels lie right upon the surface. Differing from the con- 
ventional cyclopzedia, one is not compelled to struggle through 
pages Of learned but generally dry discussion in order to sift 
out the information for which he is seeking, We have here, 
in a few terse sentences, all the facts and figures that the 
heavier cyclopzedias clothed in an almost ce pe dress 
of erudition, For this reason, and because the simple alpha- 
betical arrangement reduces the process of ‘‘hunting subjects’’ 
to a minimum, the Encyclopedic Dictionary is fast becoming 
very popular in the school room, It saves the pupils time 
and tells them all they can possibly want to know on general 
subjects. Equally well does it serve the p of the busy 
teacher, lawyer, or clergyman, or the casual seeker after 
Knowledge. 

The publishers, with a degree of combined liberality and 
shrewdness not often observed, are offering this new reference 
library on almost ridiculously easy terms, as will appear from 
their announcement on another page of this issue, Personal 
knowledge of the Syndicate Company enables us to recom- 
mend that concern unhesitatingly to the confidence of our 
readers ; and as to their work, we can only endorse the senti- 
ment recently uttered by one of the foremost Educators of our 
day: ‘‘It is a work that every progressive man or woman 


must possess,’* 
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"You Never Can Tell. 





You never can tell when you send a word— 
Like an arrow shot from a bow 

By an archer blind—be it cruel or kind, 
Just where it will chance to go, 

It may pierce the breast of your dearest friend, 
Tipped with its poison or balm ; 

To a stranger’s heart in life’s great mart 
It may carry its pain or its calm, 


You never can tell when you do an act, 
Just what the result will be ; 

But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
Though its harvest you may not see. 

Each kindly act is an acorn dropped 
In God’s productive soil ; 

Though you may not know, yet the tree shall grow 
And shelter the brows that toil. 


You never can tell what your thoughts will do 
In bringing you hate or love ; 
For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier doves. 
They follow the law of the universe— 
Each thing must create its kind ; 
And they speed o’er the track to bring you back 
Whatever went out from your mind. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 








Hints on Teaching Reading. 





BY E. E. B., GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 





There is no other branch so important as 
reading and none so poorly taught as that, in 
our public schools. Such a state of affairs 
should not longer exist. We know that 
teachers are laboring zealously to correct this, 
and as an aid to them, we venture to throw 
out the following hints, trusting that such will 
be received as hints only—as a means to an 
end. At the outset, allow us to impress upon 
you, that concert reading should be used 
very sparingly by all grades of pupils and 
schools. If you must have concert drills once 
in awhile, be sure that all the pupils in the 
class take part, and that the work is not done 
entirely by one or two active pupils. Marshall 
the laggards in front and have the bright ones 
follow. 

The hesitating and halting manner of read- 
ing found so often at the very threshold, in 
the primary grades especially, should be 
broken up. 

It can be broken up, by drill and practice 
only. Drill on complete sentences, not single 
words. Let the first sentences be short and 
familiar expressions to the pupils, and gradual- 
ly increase the length of the sentences as the 
pupils advance. Poor readers are made in the 
primary grades. If the right course is pursued 


there, no trouble will be experienced in the 
higher grades. 

We know that teachers desire to secure ex- 
pressive reading, but a serious bar to such 





reading in many of our schools is too rapid 
reading. Such a state of conditions is brought 
about by many teachers in their ambition to 
gain expression, by urging their pupils to read 
more rapidly. Such isa mistake and soon the 
pernicious habit of too rapid reading is form- 
ed, and once formed it is hard to overcome. 
Read slowly and give the thought—the ex- 
pression is sure to accompany. 

Don’t ignore the marks of punctuation. 
Lead the pupils to observe them early in the 
course, especially the period and comma. 
Don’t allow the pupils to become slaves to 
them, but show the vea/ meaning given to the 
selection, by them. 

Don’t learn the ru/es for them, but the mean- 
ing conveyed by them. Be on guard to 
throttle that “jerky” style of reading so 
prevalent in primary grades. Let attention be 
your watch-word. Pay close attention your- 
self and have each pupil in the class pay strict 
attention to the paragraph being read orally— 
each pupil should read the same silently, while 
the one reads it orally. 

The successful teacher is sure to secure this 
prime requisite; the absence of attention de- 
notes the ill-prepared school-keeper. 

Do not have pupils read by beginning at 
one end of the class and passing consecutively 
to the other end, unless you wish to kill all 
interest and enthusiasm that might be taken in 
a reading exercise. Different members should 
be called on by the teacher to read such and 
such a paragraph orally or silently and then to 
give the thoughts expressed in such paragraph 
orally, in the pupil’s own language. 

Call on the least attentive ones the oftenest. 
Have a form of procedure for each recitation, 
unknown to the _ pupils, but have each 
pupil to understand that he may be called on 
next to read. Such will act as an aid to help 
hold the attention. 

Do not shorten the reading period to make 
room for something else, if any change at all, 
lengthen it. 

There is no way for the pupil to learn to 
read, except by reading. In many schools we 
find that reading is the /ast and J/east thing 
thought of by teacher or pupils when the time 
comes for this work. The reading period is 
hastily gone over and soon set to one side to 
give way to language, numbers or some other 
secondary branch. Where is there a better 
opportunity for /amguage, than the read- 
ing lesson affords? If time will not suffice, 
shorten up on other things, but give reading 
its full share. 

When reading poetry, do not allow your 


pupils to pause at the end of each line. Some 
teachers allow this, regardless of thought or 





punctuation marks. 





Much repetition is necessary to gain the 
real object of reading which is true and accurate 
expression of the thought conveyed. Don’t 
forget the Latin proverb, “Repetitis est mater 
studiorum,”’ it is very applicable in the case of 
reading. 

I don’t think much, if anything, is gained 
by repeating a whole paragraph as soon asa 
mistake has been made or the thought poorly 
expressed. I would have the pupils read it 
repeatedly, sentence by sentence; then, after 
the sentences which form the paragraph are 
read readily and correctly, I would have the 
paragraph read as a whole. 

If we intended to take a journey we would 
become fully equipped before starting, that is, 
we would prepare ourselves for the journey. 
The teacher should come to the reading class 
fully, thoroughly and carefully prepared. 
This previous preparation is necessary in other 
branches as well, yet I think it more essential 
in Teading than any other. 

If the teacher would have success crown his 
efforts, he must be willing to make a pains- 
taking, conscientious preparation of each lesson 
he is called upon to teach. If physically or 
otherwise you are compelled to make but 
slight preparation in any branch, let it not be 
in reading. Don’t meet difficulties half way ; 
rather speak of them as they come up in each 
recitation. 

Be sure to cultivate the conversational style 
in reading, as itis the most pleasing and the 
most natural. Bombast and “show-off” elocu- 
tion have no quarter in areading lesson. How 
often we see pupils standing in an unnatural 
position while reading. Such should not be 
tolerated, as carriage and correct posture are 
of the utmost importance and should receive 
the closest attention from the first. Don’t 
allow your best readers to read twice while the 
slow ones read once. Many teachers err in 
this, especially when visitors are present. In 
conclusion, allow us to say, that the greatest 
fault of reading in our public schools, is the 
lack of good expression. 

Study in every way to overcome this gross 
fault. Let the teacher become master of the 
subject, reading, and impart such skill to the 
ones under him. 





The height of my ambition is only to find 
my place, though it were but a sweeper of 
chimneys.— Charles Kingsley. 








No money need be advanced in order to 
secure a supply of Brown’s Question 
Books to be sold in connection with the 
Instructor. See page 3 ofthis paper. “We 
pay the freight.” We want 5000 agents! 





Will you act? 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


The Bones of the Body. 











The general figure and stability of the 
human body are maintained by a frame-work 
of bones called the skeleton. The skeleton 
consists of 206 bones, so arranged as to pro- 
tect the delicate organs of the body and afford 
surfaces for the attachment of muscles and 
thus facilitate the movement of the body. 

All bones vary in form and though they are 
more or less irregular, they may be classed as 
long, short and flat. 

The long bones are hollow shafts with two 
extremities called heads, which are generally 
enlarged, the better to form joints and to af- 
ford increased surface for the attachment ot 
muscles and ligaments. 

The short bones are located in those parts 
of the body where strength, compactness and 
elasticity are required. The flat bones afford 
broad surfaces for muscular attachment and 
serve to protect important organs. 

Bones are composed of animal matter, most- 
ly gelatine, and mineral matter, chiefly calcium 
phosphate. The animal matter in combination 
renders bones tough and elastic, enabling them 
to bear ordinary shocks without injury, while 
the mineral matter makes them hard and rigid, 
and capable of sustaining weights and strains 
without change of shape. The animal and 
mineral substances are united in the propor- 
tion of one part of the former to two parts of 
the latter. 

In youth, the period of greatest activity, the 
animal matter is in excess ; a bone then does 
not break so readily, but, when broken, unites 
quickly. In old age the mineral matter being 
in excess, bones break more easily andin some 
cases fail to unite. 

If we examine one of the long bones sawn 
through lengthwise, we observe that it is fash- 
ioned for affording lightness as well as strength. 
Its outside is hard and resisting, but it is porous 
at the broad extremities, while through the 
central portion there is a cavity which contains 
an oily substance called marrow. We find by 
examining a thin section of bone under the 
microscope that it is pierced by numerous fine 
tubes about which are layers of bone-substance. 
This renders the bones light and strong. 
Those bones that are exposed to accident are 
for the most part curved. This gives “the line 


of beauty” as well as strength. 
Living bones are of a pinkish hue and are 


well supplied with blood vessels. Even the 
most solid parts under the microscope, are 





the blood. Thus they are nourished in the 
same manner as the softer parts of the body. 

The point of union of two or more bones 
forms a joint or articulation, the connection be- 
ing formed in various ways according to the 
kind and amount of motion required. 

Joints are classified as movab'e and im- 
movable. The joints of the cranial bones are 
immovable. Most of the other joints of the 
body are movable. Movable joints are kept 
in position by strong bands of tissue called 
cartilage. Their connection is further 
strengthened by muscles and tendons. The 
movable joints are either hinge joints or ball- 
and-socket. The hinge joint is so construct- 
ed as to permit motion in only one derection, 
as at the elbow. The ball-and-socket joint is 
so formed as to allow motion in every direc- 
tion. A ball at the end of one bone fits into 
a cupor socket of another. The shoulder 
joint is of this kind. . 

The skeleton is divided for convenience in 
studying into three divisions, viz., the head, 
trunk and limbs. The bones of the skull, 
eight in number, form a cavity within which 
the brain is situated. They are united by a 
sort of notched joint called sutures. The skull 
is oval in form, its narrower end being in front. 
It differs in shape and size according to age, 
individual and race. 

The elastic substance between the bones at 
the joints prevents much of the jars from 
blows. 

All of the bones of the head except the low- 
er jaw are immovable. 

The bones of the trunk enclose two large 
cavities, the upper one, the chest,being enclos- 
ed by twelve pairs of ribs, the breast bone and 
the spine, and the lower one is the abdomen, 
whose walls are formed by muscle together 
with the spine and bones of the pelvis. The 
smaller cavity, the chest, contains the lungs 
and heart. 

The abdomen, the larger cavity, contains the 
stomach, liver, kidneys, intestines and other 
organs. 

The spinal column or backbone is the main 
support of the body. It is composed of 26 
bones or vertebre. Each vertebra is com- 
posed ofa disk-like body with a bony arch 
projecting backwards from it and has a large 
opening through it extending up and down 
with the body. The vertebre are united by 
strong ligaments and are so placed that the 
openings through the several vertebre form 
one long tube called the spinal canal, which 
serves for the lodgement and protection of the 
spinal cord. 

Between the vertebra are cushions of elastic 
cartilage which serve to diminish the shock 


found to contain canals for the circulation of of jars and falls. 





The spinal column has four curves, two 
forward and two backward. These are so 
nicely adjusted that their relative positions are 
ordinarily maintained whatever the movements 
of the body may be. 

Branching out from each side of the spinal 
column, in the middle part are the twelve ribs 
which slope downward and outward. This 
arrangement and the elasticity of the cartilages 
which unite most of the ribs to the breast bone 
permit considerable enlargement of the chest 
cavity in breathing. 

The pelvis is the bony structure at the base 
of the trunk consisting of four bones—the two 
hip bones, the sacrum, a wedge’ shaped bone 
situated between the hip bones,and the coccyx, 
a curved bone at the end of the sacrun. The 
office of the pelvis is to provide a strong founda- 
tion for the support of the spine and for the 
weight of the body above it. The hip bones 
furnish sockets for the attachment of the thigh 
bones. 

The scapula or shoulder blade lies at the 
top and back of the chest. It is a broad, thin, 
flat, triangular bone embedded in the flesh and 
held in its place by muscles, but not directly 
attached to the trunk. At the outer corner it 
is connected with the collar-bone or clavicle 
and at this point it has a shallow socket for the 
head of the bone ofthe upper arm or humerus. 
The clavicle is situated at the top and in front 
of the chest. It is fastened at one end to the 
breast bone and the first rib and at the other 
to the shoulder-blade. 

It acts as a brace to hold the shoulder joint 
out from the chest and gives the arm greater 
play. 

The humerus is the large bone that articulates 
with the scapula and clavicle by means ofa 
ball and socket joint. The lower end of the 
humerus forms a hinge joint with the ulna and 
radius. 

The wrist consists of eight irregular bones 
arranged in two rows, one of which articulates 
with the ulna and radius and the other with 
the bones of the hand. These bones are so 
firmly held together that they are seldom dis- 
placed. 

The bones of the palm of the hand, metacar- 
pus,five in number,are joined to the wrist bones. 
Each finger has three bones and the thumb 
two, which are so joined to the metacarpus 
bones as to give to the hand great perfection. 

The bones ofthe lower limbs are similar in 
construction to those of the upper but have less 
mobility. 

The femur or thigh bone is the longest bone 
in the body and articulates with the hip bone 
by a ball and socket joint. Its lower end forms 
the knee joint with the tibia. 
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The fibula is a small bone situated at the out- 
er side and back of the lower leg and _ securely 
fastened at each end to the shin bone. It does 
not form a part of the joints but acts as a 
brace to the tibia. 

The patella or kneepan, a chestnut shaped 
bone, is firmly fastened over the knee joint in 
front. It protects and strengthens the joint. 

The bones of the foot are arranged in the 
form of an arch, the forward part of the foot 
and heel only resting upon the ground. 

The lower extremities of the tibia and fibula 
united form a shallow cavity, into which one of 
the bones of the tarsus or ankle is received 
forming a joint similar to the wrist. 

There are seven of the tarsal bones, five 
metatarsal and fourteen phalanges. The tar- 
sal bones form the arch of the foot and are 
very irregular in shape. They articulate with 
the metatarsal bones and these with the first 
bone of the toe, the same as the bones of the 
hand join the bones of the fingers. 

Bone, like all other tissue of the body, is con- 
stantly undergoing change, old material being 
withdrawn and new particles taking their place. 
The process of waste and repair is constantly 
taking place with great rapidity. 

Nature’s provision for repairing broken bone 
is very complete. At first the blood pours out 
around the ends of the bone as a result of the 
injury. This is gradually absorbed and gives 
way to a watery fluid which gradually thickens 
from day to day. This jelly-like substance 
hardens by the deposit of new bone material 
and at the end of five or six weeks the broken 
bone is united. It is still fragile and requires 
months before the union is complete. 








Talks From the Outside. 





BY MRS. S. R. WINCHELL. 

I believe that every teacher should have 
morning talks with pupils in the school-room, 
just as muchas every mother should have 
evening talks with her children in the home. 
It brings pupil and teacher, mother and child, 
into close relations with each other, and forms 
the basis of a friendship that is of the greatest 
benefit. 

Now what to do in a very brief time is quite 
a problem. Sometimes subjects are suggested 
by every-day occurrences, but ifthe talks are 
confined to such topics only, it frequently be- 
comes unprofitable and uninteresting. These 
little talks should be one of the most profitable 
1essons ofthe day. Keep your eyes open when 
you read your educational journal and you wiil 
be surprised to find how many useful subjects 


lessons” but here is a suggestion for you to 
work out for yourselves. 

Perhaps some of you may have noticed the 
fol'owing quotation in the September number 
of the Normal Instructor : 

“That which a gentleman ought to desire 
for his son, besides the fortune he leaves him, 
is: I. Virtue; 2. Prudence; 3. Good man- 
ners ; 4. Instruction.—Locke.” 

Ask some pupil, who can write or print well, 
to put this upon the blackboard where it can 
be seen from all parts of the room. Call the 
attention of the pupils to the written work. 
Ask them to read it silently, then call upon 
one pupil to read it, and afterwards have it read 
in concert. Find out if any one knows any 
thing about the author. If you can talk about 
him intelligently and in an interesting way, do 
so, but if not, appoint some one to find out as 
much about Locke as possible. One might 
give a little sketch of his life, another a list of 
his works, etc. 

Take up Virtue, Prudence, Good Manners 
and Instruction separately, giving out each 
subject the day before, that the pupils may be 
prepared to make most of the time. Vary the 
method by asking the whole room to look up 
the subject asa whole. At other times ask 
individuals, and again ask a pupil to look up 
and read all the definitions of the word, another 
to give his own idea of the meaning, or ask a 
pupil to write a short essay on the subject, or 
if the pupils are not far enough advanced for 
this, let him read some good selection on the 
subject. Ask if there are any proverbial ex- 
pressions in connection with the subject. Ask 
for a quotation from the Bible, or from some 
well-known author. All of the suggestions 
can be applied to each subject. 

The lesson on “Prudence” can be made to 
cultivate the observation. Ask as many of the 
pupils as is possible in the limited time to give 
a good example of prudence that has come 
under his own observation. Do animals ever 
exhibit prudence? Give an example. 

Begin the lesson on “Good Manners” by 
asking some one to read Professor Williams’ 
article on “Morals and Manners” in the Sep- 
tember number of this journal. Question them 
on their understanding of the article. Suit the 
lesson to the needs of your own school, so that 
it will have a personal meaning for every pupil. 
A week could be profitably spent on this sub- 
ject, and then it would not be worn out. 
Another could be spent on “Instruction.” 
Doubtless before this you will have found out 
that children or young people have very little 
idea of accurate definition. The old fashioned 


spelling and definition are too often left out, 
and nothing supplied in its place. 


gestions. Use the skeleton if you wish, but 
clothe it in your own ideas. Ifyou spend time 
and thought on these exercises, your pupils 
will find them interesting, and tardy marks will 
decrease, for every one will want to be there. 
Get your pupils to keep their ears and eyes 
open in their work and play and general read- 
ing, with reference to whatever subject is under 
discussion, and they will soon learn to observe, 
to retain and to apply illustrations from life as 
well as from books. 


*x* * 
* 


Learn to use your educational journal. 
There was not an article or a poem in the last 
number that was not profitable for actual use. 
Every page is filled with suggestions. Keep 
your journal on file in the school-room, and 
more than one when you can afford to take 
them, and teach your pupils to value the science 
of teaching. 

Did you notice the verses entitled “The Lit- 
tle Garden Bed?” In the primary department 
this would make a useful rest exercise. Let 
the whole school learn it. They will enjoy 
doing it, and after it is learned they will enjoy 
reciting it in concert and acting it out, raking 
the garden bed, in imagination, sowing the tiny 
seed, covering it with earth, looking up (or 
pointing to the sun), pattering with the finger 
tips on the desk in imitation of rain. Then 
their fingers can be the roots of the plants,their 
thumbs the plant, and they can form the flowers 
with their little hands. 

“— 

Pupils ought to be taught something outside 
of text-books, and the only opportunity to do 
this is in the morning and the Friday afternoon 
exercises. It is not necessary to give up the 
whole of the afternoon, but devote the last hour 
if possible to such work. The art of expression, 
the ability to address an audience, to walk 
properly and without self-consciousness to and 
from a platform, to be able to address the chair- 
man of a meeting without awkwardness or em- 
barrassment, are all things that can be taught 
with comparatively little effort in such exercises. 

Let this afternoon be a rest from the usual 
routine. Wear a pretty dress yourself. Make 
the school-room as festive as possible, and the 
children will respond to the influence and you 
will be surprised to find that the Friday after- 
noons will help govern your school. 








Some hae meat that canna eat, 
And some would eat that waat it ; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
Sae let the Lord be thankit. 








t contains. I do not believe much in “model 





I desire to reiterate that these are only sug- 


—Robt, Burns. 
He who thanks but with the lips 
Thanks but in part, 
The full, the true Thanksgiving 
Comes from the heart. 
—/. A. Shedd. 
The still small voice of gratitude. 
—Gray. 
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U. S. History. 


Conducted by Chas, Hl. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio, and 
is to continue through the year. 











Intercolonial Wars. 





QueERIEs : 

1. Why were they named as they are ? 

2. How do you account for the attack on 
St. Augustine ? 

3. When was the “Spanish War ?” 

4. What was King George’s War called in 
Europe ? 

3. Give the nickname of Louisburg. 

6. When and by whom was the first gun 
fired in the French and Indian war ? 

7. What was the foundation of Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline ?” 

8. How was William’s College founded ? 

g. Repeat the stanza repeated by Wolfe pre- 
vious to the battle of Quebec. 

10. What territory did France reserve in sur- 
rendering her claims in America ? 

11. What General arose from a sick bed to 
lead his troops? What one was carried ona 
sick bed ? 

12. Repeat the dying words of Montcalm and 
Wolfe. 

13. What General hid away during the bat- 
tle ? 

14. Was Braddock killed instantly ? 

15. What now marks the scene of the battle 
of Quebec ? 

16. What was called the “Gateway of the 
West ?” ; 

17. Why was Christopher Gist selected as 
Washington’s guide ? 

18. Where did Nova Scotia receive its name ? 


Notes ON FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 


It is noticed that nearly all the objective 
points in French and Indian War required a 
second expedition on the part of the English. 
Why? The British government showed its 
weakness by sending generals to manage her 
armies who were appointed, not through merit 
or ability, but through favoritism. Such were 
the shameful results as Braddock’s defeat in 
the first expedition against Ft. Duquesne ; 
Gen. Loudoun’s intended attack on Louisburg ; 
the cowardice of Johnson at Lake George and 
of Abercrombie at Ticonderoga; Shirley’s 
march against Quebec ; the refusal of General 
Webb, who lay encamped at Ft. Edward with 
4,000 men, to come to the rescue of Gen. 
Monroe with only 2,200 men when attacked by 
6,000 French and 1,700 Indians at Ft. Wm. 
Henry. Such a class of cowards and imbeciles 


who cared little for their country’s honor or 


the welfare of the soldiery could not be expect- 
ed to show good results. They were mere 
dwarfs when in combat with such a powerful 
warrior and general as Montcalm. 

Four years of such disgraces had brought 
the English cause to the brink of ruin. The 
statesmen of England saw that something must 
be done. Now came forward a man who 
proved himself truly a credit to his native land. 
It was none other than Wm. Pitt, the Great 
Commoner, who afterwards so generously be- 
friended the colonies. 

He placed at the heads of the armies, men 
who were calculated to make victory sure. 

With this change came the successful expe- 
dition against Ft. Duquesne ; Four months 
before Louisburg had fallen into the hands of 
Amherst and Wolfe. The next year (1759) 
Gen. Amherst compelled the evacuation of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point; Niagara was 
surrendered to General Prideaux ; and finally 
with General Wolfe’s victory at Quebec fell the 


world. The plans of the man who declared 
that he alone could save England had been 
successful. Finding her falling with weakness, 
he lifted her upon her feet the mightiest empire 


of the earth. 


* x 
* 


Administration Outlines. 





John Adam’s Administration 
11 Number. 
21 Dates. 
31 Vice-President. 
4! Domestic Affairs. 
12 New Cabinet Office Apr. 30, 1798. 
2® Alien and Sedetion Laws 1798. 
3® Resolutions of ’98. 
4* First Lieutenant General 1799. 
5 Death of Washington, Dec. 14, 1799. 
6® Capital removed tc Washington, 1800. 
7% Second Census, 1800—5, 309,758. 
51 Foreign Affairs 
12 Envoys to France, 1797. 
2% Reprisals, 1798. 
3* Treaty with Napoleon, 1800. 
1 Political Parties. 
1? Presidential Election. 


* * 
* 


For Research. 


an 





. “The Colossus of Independence.” 
. “X. Y. Z. Papers.” 
. “Federal City.” 
. “Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” 

5. “Hail, Columbia.” 

6. “First Consul of France.” 

7. “Palace in the Wilderness.” 

: Answers. 

. John Adams. 
. See Montgomery’s History page 199. 
. Washington, D. C. 
* Words of Chas. C. Pinckney. 
. Asong originating about the time of 
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Adams’ term, 


6. Napoleon Bonaparte. . 
7, The new capitol building at Washington 


was so called. 


* x 
* 


November History. 





2, 1889—North Dakota and South Dakota 
admitted. 

3, 1783—American army disbanded. 

4, 1791,—Indians defeat General St. Clair. 

7, 1811, Battle of Tippecanoe. 


8 1861—Seizure of Mason and Slidell. 
? \ 1889—Montana admitted. 


9, 1872—Boston Fire. 


" 1813—Battle of Chrysler’s Field. 
? | 1889—Washington admitted. 


12, 1778—Cherry Valley massacre. 

16, 1864—Sherman left Atlanta tor the Sea. 

17, 1800—Congress first met in Washington 
City. 

19, 1832—Nullification in South Carolina. 

24, 1863—Union victory at Lookout Moun- 


last hope of French supremacy in the new/|tain. 


British. 
1885—Death of Thomas A. Hendricks. 


* * 
* 


{; 783—New York evacuated by the 
25, 


Review Questions on November History. 





I. From what tract was Dakota territory 
formed? What is the boundary line between 
North and South Dakota? What grain is 
grown extensively there? When do they 
harvest? What famous Indian chief lived 
there ? 

2. How long after peace was declared did 
the army disband? Where did Washington 
take leave of the army? Repeat his parting 
words to his officers. When was this? Where 
did he go? Did the disbandment of our army 
or the evacuation of the British take place 
first ? 

3. Where was General St. Clair defeated ? 
Who was the leader of the Indians? What 
previous expedition against the Indians ? What 
subsequent one ? 

4. Where is Tippecanoe? Who was the 
white leader? Was Tecumseh there? What 
caused this battle ? 

5. How were Mason and Slidell seized? 
When had we warred England for similar 
actions? Were they both envoys to the same 
country ? What is an envoy ? 

6. To how many National Representatives 
is Montana entitled ? 

7. How extensive was the Boston fire of 
1872? 

8. Where is Cherry’ Valley ? 

g. What place did Sherman burn just before 
he started for the sea? What injury was this 
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march to the South? To what place on the 
coast did Sherman go? What Christmas gift 
did he send President Lincoln ? 
10. Did Congress meet in 1800 according to 
the Constitution? Where had it met previously? 
Was Washington then a large town ? 
11. Who said “Nullification is treason. The 
Union must be preserved?’ How was the 
nullification trouble settled? What famous ex- 
; pression of Clay’s grew out of his compromise 
1 on this subject ? What Vice-president resigned 
: to get a seat in the Senate to defend the doctrine 
of states rights ? 

12. What has the battle of Lookout Moun- 
tain been styled? Is it true? Locate this 
place. 

13. How long did the British remain after 
peace? From where did they sail? Who was 
their commander? What holiday observed in 
New York now in honor of their departure ? 

14. Who was Thomas A. Hendricks ? When 
was he a defeated candidate for the same office? 
If the president had then died who would have 
become President ? 








Webster’s International Dictionary, in- 
dexed and leather bound( Price $10.75 )giv- 
en for a club of 35 subscribers to the In- 
structor at 50 cents each. 








Extra Sessions of Congress. 





There have been eleven special sessions of 
Congress as follows : 
1. By Adams, 

France. 
2. By Jefferson, 1803—Difficulties with and 
purchase of Louisiana. 
3. By Madison, 1809—Difficulties 
England. 
' 4. By Madison, 
England. 
5. By VanBuren, 1837—Financial crisis. 
6. By Harrison, 1841—Financial crisis. 
7. By Pierce, 1856—Difficulties in Kansas. 
8. By Lincoln, 1861—Secession of Southern 
States. 
9g. By Hayes, 1877—Appropriation for the 
army wanted. 
10. By Hayes, 1879—For failing to pass ap- 
propriation bills. 


1797—Difficulties with 
with 


1813—Difficulties with 


11, By Cleveland, 1893—Financial crisis.—} 


Ex. 








No money need be advanced in order to 
secure a supply of Brown’s Question 
Books to be sold in connection with the 
Instructor. See page 3 ofthispaper. “We 
pay the freight.” We want 5000 agents! 


The Sunshine. 





Good morning, merry sunshine, 
How did you wake so soon ? 
You’ve scared away the little stars, 
And shined away the moon. 

I saw you go to sleep last night, 
Before I said my prayer} 

Low in the west you sank to rest ; 
How did you get up there ? 


I never go to sleep, dear child, 
The earth goes round, you see. 
My little children in the east, 
They rise and watch for me. 
I waken all the birds and bees 
And flowers on my way, 
And you, dear children, last of all, 
To greet this happy day. 
— Selected. 








Short Methods. 


BY A READER. 


Many articles are being published in the 
various Educational papers on the subject of 
teaching the different branches taught in our 
common schools. Yet I find very little said 
on the subject of abbreviated methods in 
arithmetic. In this age of progression, a per- 
son must be somewhat familiar with shortened 
or abbreviated methods in order to secure a 
situation in most any business house. Hence 
there is a growing necessity, that the average 
teacher should make a more thorough study 
along this line. Having taught many different 
schools, and many hundred pupils, I have 
failed to find that more than two or three pu- 
pils had been instructed in the more simple 
forms of shortened methods. I find that most 
teachers in this country, are apt to use a 
mechanical form rather than a mental system. 
Pupils should be taught brevity in all solutions 
that will admit it, and not the longer forms be- 
cause they may seem easier. In order to 
show what should be, and what is commonly 
done in addition and subtraction of fractions 
I will submit the following. No pupil should 
be taught to add or subtract fractions until 
they understand the value of the different frac- 
tions. This may be taught by a fractional ap- 
ple, a diagram on the blackboard or any 
other device that the teacher may use. 





PRINCIPLES. 


Ist. Common denominator should always 
be found mentally unless too large. 

2nd. Place denominator down as many times 
as there are fractions to be added. 

3rd. Draw a line over each denominator. 
4th. Divide the common denominator by 
the denominator of the first fraction. Multiply 
the numerator of the same by the quotient, and 


5th. Proceed with the others in the same 
manner. 

6th. Add the numerators as they stand and 
divide by the common denominator, and place 
the result at the right for the answer. 

All of this should be done ‘mentally, unless 
the numbers are too large. In which case 
some work will be admissible. 
























































SOLUTIONS. (No. 1.) 
As it should be: 
$+$+3+7's=(?) 
HEH ictH=f=28. 
(No. 2.) 
As it is generally done : 
2 | 348th 
2|2 3 4 6 4 |24/6x3=18 
3|1 3 2 3 6 4x5=20 
as baer -| oan 
3 12 2x5=10 
nai 57 
6 
2 
12 
2 57 
24 24)57(238 
x. 
3| 954 
24|”> 


Find the common denominator thus: If any 
denominator of a fraction is a factor of another, 
cancel it. Then find least number the remain- 
ing denominators will divide evenly and you 
have the C. D. 








Do you like the Instructor well enough 
to tell all your friends about it and send 
in new subscribers for it from time to time ¢ 
Itis the best published and costs but 50 
cents a year. 








Too Precocious. 





It is related that one day Benjamin Frank- 
lin, who, as a boy, was very fond of using big 
words, told his father that he had swallowed 
some acephalous molluscus, which so alarmed 
the parent that he shrieked for help. 

The mother came in with warm water, and 
forced half a gallon down Benjamin’s throat 
with the garden pump, then held him upside 
down, the father saying, “If we don’t get those 
out of Benjamin, he’ll be poisoned sure.” 
When Benjamin was allowed to get his 
breath he explained that the articles referred 
to were oysters. His father was so indignant 
that he whipped him for an hour for frighten- 
ing the family. 

Benjamin never afterward used a word of 













Will you act tf 





place over the common denominator. 





two syllables when one would do.—Se/ected, 
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Our First Thanksgiving Day. 





Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving Day, 

Founded by our Pilgrim Fathers 
In that time so far away ? 


They had given for religion 
Wealth and comfort, yes, and more, 

Left their homes and friends and kindred, 
For a bleak and barren shore. 


On New England’s rugged headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouth lies, 
There they built th-ir rough 'og-cabins, 

Neath the cold, forbidding skies. 


And too often, e’en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 
Lest the wild and savage red-man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 
Met their eyes on every hand, 

And before the springtime reached them, 
They had buried half their band. 


But their noble, brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain ; 

Summer brought them brighter prospects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain, 


And the patient Pilgrim mothers, 
As the harvest time drew near, 
Looked w th happy, thankful faces 

At the full corn in the ear. 


So the governor, William Bradford, 
In th: gla iness of hs heart, 

To praise God for all his mercies, 
Set a special day apart, 


That was in the autumn, chi'dren, 
Sixteen hundred t wenty-one ; 

Scarce a year from when they landed, 
And the colony begun. 


And now when in late November, 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 

Tis the same time-honored custom 
Ot those Pilgrims long since dead. 


We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved, years, years ago, 
But for all their struggles gave us, 
We our gratitude can show. 


And the children of New England, 
If they feast, or praise, or pray, 
Should bless God for those brave Pilgrims, 
And their first Thanksgiving day. 
— Youth's Companion. 








Kittie’s Conquest. 





FOR THE INSTRUCTOR, BY BIRDIE L. FITZGERALD. 





“O mother, I know I can do it. Iam sure 
I will be successful, and just think how much 
more comfortable we will be. Please, please 
consent ; will you Mamma, dear ?” 

“T am afraid it would not be best, Kittie. It 
is a hard place and you are young and inex- 
perienced; do not worry about it, we will 
manage some way.” 

“What is it now, Kate?” asked Miss 
Waller as she came out on the piazza where 
Mrs. Lane and her daughter were engaged in 
conversation. Miss Waller was Mrs. Lane’s 
boarder and intimate friend, therefore was not 
considered meddlesome in propounding this 
query. 

Kittie did not reply, for she was thinking. 
However, Mrs. Lane proceeded to explain the 
matter under discussion, with no attempt to 
conceal the fact that she was somewhat troub- 


led over it. 
“Well, you see old Mr. Barton has been 





compelled, on account of ill-health, to resign 
his school-work and Kittie aspires to the posi- 
tion of teacher in his place. I was not so 
much opposed to it till this afternoon when we 
visited him and learned the particulars. The 
school is situated out in what is known as the 
“Flat-woods,” where the people are very 
rough, ignorant and wicked; the pupils are 
disobedient and their parents are not capable 
of giving a teacher the needed co-operation. 
O, I am sure it will not do for Kittie to go— 
she is too young, and if that were not the case, 
she is physically unable to control those great, 
rough boys as they should be. I donot see 
how I can give my consent. .What think you, 
Miss Waller ?” 

Miss Waller remained silent for a moment 
and then asked : 

“How old are you, Kittie ?” 

“Fifteen.” 

“Only fifteen? Well, that zs rather young. 
Do you think you could use the rod _success- 
fully and gain the obedience of those sturdy 
young men and women?” with a smile at the 
young would-be teacher. 

“I would not work in that way” Kittie ins- 
wered ; “Prof. A says that old’ Mr. Bar- 
ton is ‘cross as a bear’ and that he doesn’t 





know how to manage a school at all. He/ 


can’t teach anything but Arithmetic, how to 
spell in old ‘Blue-back’ and to read and write a 
little. Prof. says he knows I can do well; 
that I am competent and will earn a good sal- 
ary. And O, I am so anxious to aid Mamma 
in supporting herself and us children! I have 
longed for an opportunity ever since Papa died 
and now that it has come I want to embrace 
2.” 

Mrs. Lane turned again to her boarder and 
asked her opinion. 

“She might try it for awhile and if things are 
not pleasant she can come home, you know,” 
said Miss Waller, and Kittie gave her a look 
of gratitude. 

So finally it was settled. Kittie obtained 
the desire of her heart and began preparing to 
take her place as “school-marm.” It was an 
easy matter for her to gain the position as the 
patrons had utmost confidence in Mr. Barton 
and were willing to accept any one whom he 
chose to send as substitute, though they little 
thought of having a girl sent to them. Mr. 
Barton stated the facts of the case to Kittie 
and gave her the place, saying that he knew 
she would tire of it very soon. 

There was a great contrast between the old 
and the new teacher. Kittie’s description of 
the former was correct, only, perhaps he was 
even less advanced than she had deemed him. 
But as this was previous to the improved free- 
school system in Mississippi there were many 





teachers in the state similar to Mr. Barton. 
The Mississippi Normal High School—this, by 
the way, was the first Normal school in the 
South—-situated in the picturesque little town of 
Troy had, however, begun to shed its influence 
some years before and the demand for superior 
instruction was being augmented. Kittie Lane 
lived almost in the shadow of this institution 
and had taken a course of four years’ study 
there ; consequently, there was to be a change 
in the school at “Hickory Flat,” regarding both 
the manner of teaching and of controlling the 


pupils. 


Let not my reader imagine education to have . 


been considered of minor importance through- 
out the entire state—far from it. But in the 
region of “Flatwoods” it was even the case. 

Well, our little heroine was the subject of 
many remarks when, on the morning of school- 
opening, the patrons assembled to pass judg- 
ment on their new teacher. 

“A woman, by jings !’’ exclaimed one man as 
he peered in through the door. 

“No t’aint a woman, neither” said another, 
“hits nuthin but a little gal.” 

“A little gal! Who wants her? What did 
Barton send her here fur? And what good’ll 
she do—whurs she puttin up at anyhow ?” 

“Never mind where she puts up at,” spoke a 
third. “I reckin me and my folks is able to 
take keer of her, an maybe she'll do putty well.” 

“Do nuthin. Send her back whur she cum 
frum. J don’t want er.” 

“Nor me,” said another. 

A soft musical voice chimed in from the door 
with “Come in, gentlenien, we will begin work 
now,” 

The men looked up and saw a slender girl 
with keen black eyes, glossy hair and rosy 
cheeks, who smiled graciously and clasped 
each rough hand as they entered. Finally she 
went to her desk and after making a few kind 
remarks, proceeded with her duties. The work 
moved off pleasantly, for the rude boys felt 
somewhat scared and humbled in the new state 
of affairs and the patrons were “so taken down 
they couldn’t say nuthin” as they expressed it. 

Miss Kittie felt somewhat embarrassed and 
frightened but kept it all to herself. She taught 
very cautiously during the first week, not es- 
saying to make any change in textbooks; but 
a few days later she introduced new ones 
tho’ not without a great deal of opposition, for 
any change from Mr. Barton’s ways was re- 
garded as nothing less than sacrilege. And 
when she endeavored to organize classes in 
Grammar and Geography she met with respons- 
es on this order : : 

“I don’t wanter study Jogerfy, I never ’spe 
to travel over all them places it tells about :” 
or “I aint keerin nuthin’bout Grammer. I kin 
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talk well enough. Paw says I don’t need no 
new books nohow, he says fer me to learn how 
to read and write an figger.” 

And thus it was with much difficulty Kitty 
persuaded her students to perceive the neces- 
sity of improvement. They had heard the 
new teacher discussed at home and took the 
liberty of doing the same at school; also to 
say and do many things which she had for- 
bidden. She was continuously hearing of the 
ill-will of her patrons and it seemed oft-times 
that she must abandon the struggle. She 
would gladly have done so and returned home 
had it not been for her desire to prove to her 
people that she could be successful; and then 
her salary of forty dollars each month was so 
tempting. 

But she labored arduously, and was very 
patient and kind. She took part in some ot 
the games, talked pleasantly with her pupils 
and yet proved firm, and kept the necessary 
amount of dignity, tho’ it was very hard for 
her to be “dignified and stately,” this merry, 
laughing Kittie. 

And she was successful, too. In some way, 
she does not realize exactly how, (in fact it 
seems a miracle to her now as she thinks of it) 
she won the respect of her pupils and awaken- 
ed within them a thirst for knowledge. Ob- 
ject, grumble, curse, rave as they might and 
dtd, the patrons were compelled to submit to 
Miss Kittie and her “new-fangled ways.” At 
one time they endeavored to dismiss her, but 
“no” she told them the school,was hers and she 
had come to stay. 

She purchased alot of small books on 
Etiquette and taught from them, she drilled 
the students in the study of Elocution till they 
could recite moderately well, and besides, ad- 
ded several studies to their list. She hada 
little song at opening exercises, and drilled the 
boys and girls on morals, calling out whatever 
true manliness and womanliness that had lain 
dormant in their natures. 

Withal it was a perfect success. The term 
lasted six months and at its close one would 
hardly have believed the school to have been 
the same that old Mr. Barton taught so long. 
Kitty was proud of her conquest, and happy 
that she had not only benefitted her loved ones 
in a financial way but had accomplished some- 
thing toward lifting the ignorant and wicked 


toward knowledge and goodness. 

On the day which closed the term, when 
the patrons had come and realized something 
of how their children had advanced, they were 
overjoyed. They walked up to the little girl 
teacher and clasping her hand warmly, said : 

“You're a little gal, but you’ve shore taught 
us a good school, an the chillun has learnt 
powerful, We want yer agin, yes sir-ee we 
want yer agin.” 





Thanksgiving Turkey. 





I knew a little turkey who 
Was never satisfied. 

He ate and ate, and grew and grew, 
And wanted more beside. 


His parents reprimanded him, 
And said he’d come to grief ; 
Said he: ‘‘Old folks are very prim, 
And that is my belief.”’ 


He robbed the chickens of their share ; 
Assaulted Mrs. Hen; 

And killed her only son and heir, 
No bigger than a wren, 


He chalienged Mr. Chanticleer, 
When he was but a youth ; 

Then greedily beside his bier 
He ate, and that’s the truth. 


He fought with ducklings and with geese 
And kept them all in fear, 

Till there was never any peace 
When he was standing near. 


He ate the farmer’s corn and wheat, 
He ate the peas and beans ; 

He was a greedy, greedy cheat, 
And lived boyond his means, 


He grew so very corpulent 
The farmer wagged his head ; 

The barnyard gossips said it meant 
That fowl was good as dead. 

And when to gobbier’s high estate 
He did arrive, at last, 

They warned him ere it was too late 
To pause and think and fast. 


He gobbled all their words to scorn 
And went his greedy way, 

Unti!, one cold and frosty morn 
Before Thanksgiving Day, 


The farmer, oh! he did appear, 
And with an axe he slew 

That gobbler ; but no single tear 
His death-bed did bedew. 


The fowls within the farm-yard beat 
Their wings and quacked and crew ; 
The farmer’s relatives did eat ~ 


That turkey. So did you. 
—Lissie Burt. 








Too Many Incompetents. 





The following is taken from a recent editor- 
ial in “The Outlook,” and is suggestive of the 
open door of opportunity for teachers: “Some 
one has well said that the tragedy of to-day is 
not the tragedy of the criminal, but of the in- 
competent; and not of the absolutely incom- 
petent, but of the relatively incompetent. It is 
the tragedy of the man who has the best in- 
tentions and the best character and a fair 
equipment for his work, but who has not a 
thorough equipment, and who can not do the 
thing he starts to do in the best possible way. 
Society is crowded with half-equipped work- 
ers, with men and women who are honest and 
earnest, and not incapable, but who are not up 





to the level of the very best work. It is 





amazing, in view of the immense number of 
those who are seeking for positions, how few 
persons there are competent to fill any partic- 
ular position. There is a host of thoroughly 
well-equipped people, but there seem to be, at 
the moment when they are needed, few per- 
fectly equipped persons. When one has a 
piece of work to be done, it is easy to get it 
fairly well done, but it is extremely difficult to 
get it thoroughly well done. 

If a board of trustees are looking for a pres- 
ident for a college, among the host of edu- 
cated men it is amazing how very few names 
suggest themselves. In spite of the terrible 
need of work which weighs upon the masses 
of men, and in spite of the superior processes 
of education which are offered to the fortunate 
few, it remains true that society is filled with 
incapable or only partially trained people, and 
that when the thoroughly trained man or 
woman, perfectly fitted to do a specific thing 
in a superior way, is needed, a candle must be 
lighted and a long search begun. The great 
lesson to be read to boys and girls to-day is 
the need of some kind of absolute competency, 
some kind of ultimate superiority.” 








$1.16 pays for the Instructor a full year 
and gets Pages’ Theory and Practice, Evo- 
lution of Dodd and Walks and Talks, 
Live teachers will be sure to take advan- 
tage of this offer when subscribing or re- 
newing. See page 2. 








The Noble-Hearted Boy. 


One day a gentleman saw two boys going 
along the street of a large city. They were 
barefooted. Their clothes were ragged and 
dirty, and tied together by pieces of string. 
One of the boys was perfectly happy over a 
half-withered bunch of flowers, which he had 
just picked up in the street. 

“T say, Billy,” said he to his companion, 
“wasn't somebody real good to drop these 
flowers just where I could find them? And 
they are so pretty and sweet. Look sharp, 
Billy ; maybe you'll find something by and by.” 
Presently the gentleman heard his merry voice 
again, saying : 

“O Billy, if here ain’t half a pear, and it ain’t 
much dirty, either! ‘Cause you haven’t found 


anything, you may bite first.” 

Billy was just going to take a very little taste 
of it, when his companion said : 

“Bite bigger, Billy ; maybe we’ll find anoth- 
er fore long.” 
What a noble heart that poor boy had, in 
spite of his rags and dirt !—Se/ected. 











Gets Evolution of Dodd, Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teach- 


ing, Walksand Talks, together 
with Normal Instructor for one year, 





(See page 21) 
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GRAMMAR. 


HOW TO TEACH GRAMMAR. 


aad ~ 


By Jonathan Rigdon, author of Rigdon’s Gram- 
mar, and Teacher of Grammar and Criticism, Central Normal 
College, Danville, Indiana. To continue through the year. 




















PARSING OF INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES.— 

1. He has gone ¢o find his hat. 

2. He came attended by his friends. 

3. The apples are Zo be picked to-morrow. 

4. I believe him #0 have deen mistaken. 

Remark.—Require pupils to state definitely the construction 
of every infinitive or participle. It is not enough to say of it 
simply that it has the construction of a noun, an adjective, or 
an adverb. Expressly state whether it has the construction of 
a noun in the nominative case, or of a noun in the objective 
case ; whether it has the construction of a direct adjective, a 
predicate adjective, or a resultant adjective ; and if it has the 
construction of an adverb,state definitely the idea it expresses, 
whether of time, purpose, cause, etc. Also observe whether 
it is the infinitive or participle alone, or its entire clause, that 
should be given the construction of a noun, adjective or ad- 
verb, 

(1) To FInD, V., trans., attrib., irreg.,—find, 
found, found,—act., inf., pres., with the con., 
of an adv. of purpose, limiting has gone. 

(2) (BeInc) ATTENDED,V., trans., attrib., reg., 
pass., part., pres., with the con. of a pred. adj. 
limiting fe. 

(3) To BE PicKED, v., trans., attrib., reg., 
pass., inf, pres., with the con. of a pred. adj. 
limiting apples. 

(4) To Have BEEN, v., intrans., cop., irreg., 
—am, was, been,—inf., pres. pref..—the entire 
abridged clause, him to have been mistaken, 
has the con. of a noun in the objective case, 


obj. of delieve. 

Remark,—This form of parsing does not necessarily give 
case to the infinitive or participle, but only tells what case 
would be given toa noun so used. But for that matter,there 
is no good reason for denying case to our infinitives and par- 
ticiples, for in English, case means mot form but relation. 

MOoDELS FOR THE COMPLETE PARSING OF 
EACH PART OF SPEECH. 


1. Model for the noun. 
(a) Species, (b) class, (c) subclass, (d) person, (e) num- 
ber, (f) gender, (g) case, (h) construction, (i) rule. 


(1.) All children should be interested in 
books. 


Books, n., com,, class, 3d, plu., neut., obj., obj., of “2.” 

2. Model for pronouns. 

(a) Species, (b) class, (c) subclass, (d) antecedent (e) 
agreement, (f) rule, (g) case, (h) construction, (i) rule. 

(1.) We saw the man ¢hat told you. 

We, pro., per., simp., antec., name of the persons repre- 
sented by the speaker, with which it agrees in Ist. ,plu.,com., 
nom., sub, of ‘‘saw,’’ - 

That, pro., rel,, simp., antec., man, with which it agrees 
in 3d, sin., mas,, nom,, subj. of ‘‘¢o/d,”’ 

Note.—For parsing and full explanation of direct and _indi- 
rect interrogative pronouns, and double relatives, see Gram- 
mar of the English Sentence. 

3. Model for the adjective. 

(a) Species, (b) class, (c) subclass, (d) comparison, (e) 
degree, (f) construction, (g) rule. 

(1.) This breeze is most delightful. 
Most delightful, adj,, in the predicate, des., com., com- 





pared,—pos., delightful; comp., more delightful ; super. ,most 
delightful ;—super. degree, and limits ‘‘reeze,”’ 

4. Model for the finite verb. 

(a) Species, (b) classes, (1) transitive or intransitive, (2) 
attribute or copulative, (3) regular or irregular, (c) principal 
parts (if irregular), (d) voice (e) mode, (f) tense (g) agree- 
ment, (h) rule. 

(1.) Our party has been defeated. 

fas been defeated, v., trans., attrib., reg., pass., indic., 
pres. per., 3d, sing.,to agree with its subj., ‘‘party.”’ 

5. Model for the adverb. 

(a) Species, (b) class, (1) as to use, (2) as to meaning, 
(c) comparison, (d) degree, (e) construction, (f) rule. 

(1.) He plows detter than I. 

Better, adv., simp., compared—pos., we//, com., better, 
super., 4est,—comparative degree,and limits ‘‘ Z/ows.’’ 

6. Model for the preposition. 

(a) Species, (b) class, (c) construction, (d) rule. 

(1.) We sat dy him. 

By, prep., simp., and shows the relation between ‘‘him’’ 
and ‘‘saz.”’ 

7. Model for the conjunction. 

(a) Species, (b) classes, (1) as to use, (2) as to meaning, 
(c) construction, (d) rule. 

(1.) Charles and Henry came. 

And, conj.,coor.,cop. ,connecting ‘*Charles’”’ and ‘‘ Henry.” 

8. Model for interjection. 

(a) Name its part of speech, (b) name the emotion it ex- 
presses. 

(1.) Pshaw!/ He is nothing. 

Pshaw, interjec., expressing the emotion of contempt. 

ABRIDGED MODEL FOR ALL THE PARTS OF 
SPEECH. 

(a) Species, (b) construction, (c) rule. 

Sentences for parsing. 


Notes.—(a) Give the complete written parsing, according 
to the models, of all italicised words, and of all others assign- 
ed by the teacher, (b) Several of the following sentences 
are ambiguous. See that the pupil understands all possible 
meanings of each sentence, and which meaning was probably 
the one intended. See, also, that he can give the parsing 
corresponding to each meaning. 


(A) VERY SIMPLE CONSTRUCTIONS. 

1. To sin is to suffer. 
. He likes to rest. 
. They have come to assist us. 
. Training horses is making them useful. 
. He came tumbiing in at the door. 
. Let us get permission to remain. 
The boy is anxious ¢0 have his trial. 
. 1 come not here £0 ¢alk. 
. Flee from the wrath Zo come. 
. The curious go ¢o church to see ; the vain, 
to be seen. 

11. The dog dying by the child 2s protecting 
her. 

12. A letter written with a penis more de- 
sirable than one done on a typewriter. 

13. Learn to Ave and live to learn. 

14. It is wrong ¢o deceive children. 

15. Zo see a thing is to believe it. 

16. He believes trying to be succeeding. 

17. The task ¢o write an essay was assigned 
me. 

18. Lying, telling untruths, ts deserving of 
punishment. 

19. Sometimes ¢o read seems not fo be to un- 
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20. Studying seems to be learning. 

21. Having enjoyed reading Shakespeare an 
hour let us get our lessons. 

22. She does nothing but criticise. 

23. The rustling of the leaves frightened us. 

24. The rustling leaves frightened us. 

25. The leaves rustling near us frightened us. 

26. Zo return home after this, never! never ! 

27. Making sport ofa poor simpleton, how 
rude ! 
28. She is to blame for keeping us waiting. 
29. Murdering her own child, how dreadful ! 
30. He sits there growling instead of giving 
thanks. 
31. In time to come we may succeed Jetter. 
32. This campaign seems more exciting. 
33. He fell to v7se no more. 
34. The child is not well enough to stay. 
35. He did his work well enough to get the 
prize. : 
36. The desire to please is worthy of being 
cultivated, 

37. Being brief and yet clear, that is most 
difficult. 

38. She thought 40 study to be better than to 
be scolded. 

39. Good books and magazines discussing all 
current events are to be found here. 

40. Please excuse me for writing to you. 

41. Please excuse me from writing to you. 

42. We saw him fall. 

43. We saw him walking down the street. 

44. He thought merely fo ask to be to get 
what he asked for. 

45. He is considered Zo de reliable. 

46. He blames us for being interesting. 

47. For one to know what to try to be is as 
difficult as to be what one undertakes ¢o de. 

48. Suddenly there came a tapping, as of 


some one gently rapping, rapping at my 
chamber door. 








A History Lesson. 
C. F. EASTON, CHESTER CROSS ROADS, OHIO. 


Place before the class a map of the Atlantic 
ocean, with Europe and Africa on the right, 
and North and South America on the left. 

Notice that it is 2,000 miles across the At- 
lantic. People of Europe are white ; of Africa, 
black ; of America,red ; and that four hundred 
years ago the people of either side of the ocean 
knew nothing of the people of the other side. 

The white people of Europe were the most 
advanced in intelligence, and had more and 
better means of crossing the Atlantic. 

The Blacks of Africa and the Red ace of 
America were in a savage state, so that noth- 
ing could be expected of them in the line of 
finding the other side of the ocean. 

Repeat these facts from day to day,and very 
soon the pupil will have a good foundation for 
the study of later events in United States His- 
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The Reason. 





Grandma Guff said a curious thing : 
**Boys may whistle, but girls must sing,’’ 
That’s the very thing I heard her say 

To Kate, no longer than yesterday. 


‘‘Boys may whistle.’’ Of course they may 
If they pucker their lips the proper way ; 
But for the life of.me I can’t see 

Why Kate can’t whistle as well as me. 


‘Boys may whistle, but girls must sing,’’ 
Now, I call that a curious thing, 

If boys can whistle, why can’t girls, too? 
It's the easiest thing in the world to do. 


So, if boys whistle and do it well 

Why can not girls—will somebody tell ? 
Why can’t they do what a boy can do? 
That’s the thing I should like to know. 


I went to father and asked him why 

Girls couldn’t whistle as well as I. 

And he said : ‘‘The reason that girls must sing 
Is because a girl’s a sing-ular thing.’’ 


And grandma laughed till I knew she’d ache 
When I said I thought it all a mistake. 

‘sNever mind, little man,’’ I heard her say, 
‘‘They will make you whistle enough some day.”’ 








Why Some Teachers Fail. 





Read this carefully and think whether any of it applies to you. 


They are lazy. 

They neglect details. 

They use poor judgment. 

They complain too much. 

They have no eye to order. 

They are not polite enough. 

They do not try to improve. 

They fail to have new ideas. 

They are easily discouraged. 

They underrate the business. 

They never visit the parents. 

They fail to manage with tact. 

They over-estimate themselves. 

They keep away from the pupils. 

They under-estimate their pupils. 

They fail to use such ideas as they have. 
They do not study the children. 

They attend no teachers’ meetings. 
They are stingy toward themselves. 
They are rusty and without ambition. 
They have too much outside business. 
They hope to get along without effort, 
They are penny wise and pound foolish. 


They are trying to go into something else. 
They think the school was made for them. 
They read no educational papers or books. 
They fail to know what the world is doing. 
They know so much they will learn no 
more. :; 
They follow the same methods with each 
class. 4 


They do not study the great masters of the 
art. 

They think most things take too much 
trouble. 

They do not find out what other teachers 
are doing. - 

They think inferior work does just as well 
as good work, 

They neglect to think of the pupil’s good at 
every point. 

They philosophize on everything but their 
own business. 

They do not determine to be the best teach- 
er in the place. 

They have become dry, stale and repulsive 
to live children. 

Fail to practice what the educational papers 
tell them. 

Think they cannot learn anything more 
about their art. 

Forget the art of teaching is an art that re- 
quires study. 

Rely on the little stock of goods they began 
business with. 

Began with a small stock of ideas and have 
not increased it. 

Think any one can teach who knows a little 
about the studies. 

Can see the weak points in their scholars 
but not in themselves. 

Do not seek for inspiration by studying the 
methods of the best teachers. 

Do not see that the profession is as high as 
the teachers themselves raise it. 

Are not in real earnest to teach, so that “‘to 
morrow finds them farther then to-day.” 

Do not take common sense as a guide, but 
hug a formalism handed down from the dark 
ages. 

Drop the school when it is out, and never 
think of it again until they come before their 
pupils the next morning.—Exchange. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal Invests 





What is generally conceded in Philadelphia 
to be one of the most desirable building sites 
in the city has just been purchased by Zhe 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The property is locat- 
ed at Sixth and Walnut streets, which means 
that it fronts on two of the most beautiful 
squares in Philadelphia, the famous Independ- 
ence Square on the east and Washington 
Square on the south. The land acquired in- 
cludes five properties. On May Ist, next, the 
houses thereon will be torn down to make 
room for a building costing $250,000, to be 
solely owned and exclusively occupied by the 
Journal. The building will require two years 
‘n its construction. 








The New Pronoun. 





Prof. Henry G. Williams, author of “Out- 
lines of Psychology,” has used in the new 
edition of that work a new pronoun, “thon,” 
for the third person, singular number, common 
gender. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
English language is the most composite of all 
languages and hence one of the most complete 
in its expressiveness, there is in it no pronoun 
to represent either male or female in the third 
person, singular. The word ¢hon, comes from 
the two words ‘he one, by blending them ac- 
cording to the laws of verbal formation. 7Zhon 
is perfectly in harmony with the other English 
pronouns, and will soon become euphonious to 
all students of English. 

The first sentence in Prof. Williams’ 
book reads: ‘“‘Every student should acquaint 
thonself with some method by which thon 
can positively correlate the facts of thons 
knowledge.” To put this as we would have 
to put it without this word we would say: 
“Every student should acquaint himself or her- 
self with some method by which he or she can 
positively correlate the facts of his or her 
knowledge”: Either put it in that way or 
make the pronouns all masculine. We say, 
“Tt is the duty of every teacher to study his 
profession,” when we know that 65 per cent. 
of the teachers of the United States are ladies. 
To say that every teacher should study her 
profession, would sound very unjust to the 
male portion of the 425,000 teachers. To say 
his or her profession sounds worse than either 
of the other two incorrect expressions. To 
correct it and make the whole expression 
euphonious, we would say, “It is the duty of 
every teacher to study thons profession.”’ 

Other examples of its use: “I hope that 
each student will have learned thons algebra 
lesson perfectly this morning.” “Every citizen 
should pride thonself in being a true patriot,” 
since ladies are citizens, ‘The voter must 
follow these directions carefully, to insure thons 
ballot to be effective.” —Lynchburg (O) Record. 


new 








$1.16 pays for the Instructor a full year 
and gets Pages’ Theory and Practice, Evo- 
lution of Dodd and Walks and Talks, 
Live teachers will be sure to take advan- 
tage of this offer when subscribing or re- 
newing. : See page 2, 








It is stated that 46.6 in every 100 telegraph 
operators in England die from consumption. 
The proportion among cutlery grinders, who 
are especially subject to the disease, is 33.1 in 
100; while out of 100 deaths among all adult 
males in the country, only 13.8 are caused by 





consumption. 
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Uniform Examinations 








FOR COMMISSIONERS CERTIFICATES. 
SECOND AND THIRD GRADE. 





STATE OF NEW YORK. 





Questions and Answers for Examinations Held Oct. 
4th, 1895. 


These questions and answers are certainly of great value to 
teachers, not only in New York, but in all states, since a study 
of them necessitates a review of the subjectstreated. It is sug- 
gested that you conduct a personal examination each month, 
by writing out answers to the questions before referring to the 
answers given. While these same questions are published by 
several of the very best educational papers, it will be observed 
that no paper published at less than two or three times the cost 
of the INSTRUCTOR publishes them. 


QUESTIONS. 





ARITHMETIC, 


1. "Reduce (a) 25 Ib. 12 oz. to the fraction of a hundred- 
weight, (b) % of 5 to a fractional part of 11. 

2. ‘Dividing both dividend and divisor bythe same num- 
ber does not change the quotient.’’ Modify the statement of 
the principle of division above given, so that it will apply to 
(a) fractions; (b) ratio. 

3. Find the sum in yards of § yd. and 2} ft. 

4. My commission at 5% on asale ofhay at $13.50 per ton 
was $12.48}. How many tons did I scll? 

5. Find the exact interest on $2150 from March 12, to 
April 5, at ‘6% per annum. 

6. Find the proceeds of a note for $1,750 discounted at 
bank 4 mo. 5 da, before it was due, at 6% per annum. 

7. Required (a) the square root of 3.8 correct to three 
decimal places ; (b) the fourth power of 12. 

8, How many bushels of wheat will fill a bin 8 ft, by 4 ft. 
2 in. by 3 ft. 8 in.? 

g. Find the missing term in the proportion : 


a. a 
73 7 2( ) 2.05 
33.06 §:5 6 


10. Define (a) multiple; (b) discount; (c) composite 
number. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Of what use are parallels of latitude and meridians ? 

2. Mention three physical features upon which the success- 
ful developm :nt of a country largely depends. 

3. Mention two large rivers of Asia that flow into the 
Arctic ocean, and state why they are of less commercial im 
portance than the Ganges and the Yang-tse Kiang. 

4. (a) Which one of the Grand Divisions has a region of 
great lakes in the torrid zone? (b) What two great rivers 
drain that region ? 

5. Give the names of three of the principal food fish caught 
in the Atlantic fisheries oft the New England coast. 

6. Mention the countries of Europe that border on the 
North Sea. 

7. Locate the following cities and state for what each is 
noted : Sheffield, Richmond, Havana. 

8. What waters would be traversed on a voyage from 
Washington to Halifax, stopping at Philadelphia and Boston? 

g. What city near (a) the head of Cayuga Lake; (b) the 
foot of Owasco Lake ; (c) the foot of Chautauqua Lake ; (d) 
the foot of Lake Erie ? 

10. Compare the United States and Great Britain with ref- 
erence to the value of their exports of (a) raw material and 
(b) manufactured prodacts, 

COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
1. A Description of a Fire. 
2. A Rainy Day at School, 
3. A Beautiful Home. 
4. Advantages of a Kind Disposition. 





Credits will be given on the merits of the composition with 
particular reference to three points. 

1. The matter, z. ¢, the thoughts expressed. (25) 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. (25 ) 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into paragraphs, 


use of capitals, and general appearanee. (25) 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. inherent, 18, apology, 35. habitual, 

2, judgment, 19. volition, 36, Chattanooga, 

3 emphasize, 20. temperature, 37. scrupulous, 

4. discriminate, 21. increasing, 38. diversion, 

5. appropriate, 22, strengthen, 39. assuming, 

6, ennobled, 23. social, 40. reversal, 

7. exclu-ively, 24. defiling, 41. excusable, 

8. imagination, 25. buying, 42. observance, 

g. procedure, 26, industrial, 43. permitting, 

10. bvisterous, 27. distribution, 44. generously, 

11. denial, 28. humiliating, 45. competent, 

12. generosity, 29. arousing, 46. prevalent, 

13. deception, 30. obedience, 47. erroneous, 

14. submission, 31. courtesy, 48. rdical, 

15. fidelity, 32. specially, 49. superior, 

16. heppily, 33. cheerfully, 50, Potomac. 

17. avenue, 34. automatic, 

GRAMMAR. 

1. The long lines of young faces rose tier above tier down 
2. the whole length of the chapel, from the little boy’s who 
3. had just left his mother, to the young man’s who was 
4. going out next week into the great world, rejoicing in his 
5. strength. It was a great and solemn sight, and never 
6. more so than at this time of the year.when the only lights 
7. in the chapel were in the pulpit and at the seats of the 
8. praepostors of the week, and the soft twilight stole over 


. the rest of the chapel, deepening into darkness in the 
10. high gallery behind the organ.—‘* Zom Brown's School- 
Days at Rugby.” 

1. Classify the following clauses: (a) Limes rose (line 1) ; 
(b) who had left (lines 2 3); (c) who was going (line 3-4) ; 
(d) # was sight (line 5) ; (e) Aghts were (lines 6-7.( 

2, Give (a) three modifiers of twi/ight (line 8) ; (b) two 
modifiers of deepening (line 9). 

3. Select (a) an abstract noun ; (b) a personal pronoun ; 
(c) a quali'ying adjective ; (d) an adverb of degree: (e) a 
preposition. 

4. (a) What part of the verb is rejoicing (line 4)? (b) 
What does it modify ? 

5. Give syntax of (a) Ames (line 1); (b) week (line 4) ; 
(c) sight (line 5). 

6. Select a verb in the (a) past tense; (b) past perfect 
tense ; (c) in the progressive form—all in the indicative mode. 

7. Give the four principal parts of (a) vose (line 1) ; (b) 
stole (line 8). Name the parts. 

8. Define (a) personal pronoun ; (b) proper noun, 

9. (a) Write a sentence containing a transitive verb. (b) 
Rewrite the sentence, changing the verb to the passive voice. 

10 The attribu:e of a predicate may be (a) a noun; (b) 
@ pronoun; (c) aclause. Give an example of each. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

I. Define (a) hygiene; (b) assimilation ; (c) excretion, 

2. (a) Locate the triceps muscle, (b) What muscle is 
directly opposed to the triceps, constituting with the triceps a 
pair of muscles ? 

3. Show how the statement that arteries carry bright red 
blood is only partially correct. 

4. By what fluid does (a) the portal vein carry; (b) the 
lacteals? (c) Where do these organs have their beginning ? 

gs. Why should persons having weak lungs take specia! 
care of the skin ? ‘ 

6, What elements of food are digested in (a) the stomach ; 
(b) the intestines ? 

y. (a) What evil effects frequently attend the wearmg of 
clothing colored with cheap, poisonous dyes? (b) What 
fanction of the skin is active in producing these evil effects ? 

8. Why is it not prudent to exercise vigorously immediately 
after eating ? 


© 





g. Give three rules to be observed in keeping cellars in 
proper sanitary condition. 

10. Show how the words, ‘‘Visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third anc ‘ourth generation,’’ 
are proved true with reference to those who use alcoholic 
stimulants to excess, 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. What parts of the United States were explored by the 
Spaniards ? 

2, (a) What was the object of the expedition into Canada 
in the revolution? (b) Mention the principal operation in 
this expedition. 

3. [a] Locate the Wyoming valley. [b] For what is it 
famous in history ? 

4. Answer any three of the following questions concerning 


.| Benjamin Franklin: [a] of what State was he a citizen; 


[b] what was his trade or occup:tion; [-] what special 
discovery did he make in science; [d] what was one of his 
political services ? 

5. Mention two of the leading events of Jefferson’s admin- 
istration. 

6. [a] What was the cause of the border warfare in Kansas ? 
[b] What part did scme of the people of Missouri take in this 
contest ? 

7. [a] By what authority was the Dred Scott decision ren- 
dered? [b] What great political question was affected by 
this decision ? 

8. Name four States, not gulf States, which seceded from 
the Union during the civil war, 

9. For what particular cause has each of the following 
great orators pleaded: Samuel Adams, Wendell Phillips, 
Daniel Webster, John C. Calhoun ? 

to. [a] In what war were the stars and stripes first used ? 
[b] What is the significance of the stars and what of the 
stripes ? : 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. What is the prime purpose of drawing in the public 
school ? 

2. How is good language principally learned ? 

3. Given the subject, ‘‘George Washington,’’ show what 
should be required of a class preparatory to a written compo- 
sition. 

4. Show how to develop the idea of the subject of a sen- 
tence, 

5. Why should pupils be required to solve many promis- 
cuous problems ? 

6. The teacher is ina degree responsible for the bodily 
health of the child. What does Page say on this subject ? 

-7. State the ethical value of music as a school exercise. 

8. Why is it objectionable to formulate a code of rules for 
the management of schools. 

9. How may a good newspaper be made serviceable in 
teaching geography ? 

10. [a] How would you show objectively to a class of pupils 
the muscles that bend the lower arm; [b] the muscles that 
bend the fingers ? 

CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. What two important political conventions were held in 
this State last month ? 

2. [a] For what offices were nominations made? [b] 
What will be the term of office of the successful candidates ? 

3. Who were the candidates nominated by each party ? 

4. What action was taken by each convention concerning 
the selling of liquor ? 

5. [a] What international contests took place in New 
York last month? [b] Which natioa was the winner in each 
contest ? 

6. Why were no institutes held during the week beginning 
Sep. 24? 

y. [a] What exposition was opened last month? [b] How 
was the machinery set in motion ? 

8. [a] What battle-field was opened as a national park last 
month? [b] What great meeting was held just before it at 
Louisville ? 

9. Why is it expected that a new bond-issue will soon be 
necessary ? 

10. What Spanish war-vessel was recently sunk, and where 
and how? 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


1. Define [a] constitutional monarchy and give an example ; 
[b] Repvublic and give an example. 
2, Why is a government justified in imposing taxes ? 
3. According to the United States Constitution, who are 
citizens ? 
4. ‘*No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State’’ (U. S. Constitution). Why this provision? 
5. For how long a term is each of the following officers 
elected : [a] Lieut.-Governor ; [b] Supervisor? 
6. By what authority is [a] the number of Senate and As- 
sembly districts determined in this State? [b] The number ot 
Representatives in Congress ? 
7. (a) Name two of the departments presided over by mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet. [b] State one duty of each 
of the respective departments named. 
8. [a] Under the United States Constitution, by what body 
must officers be impeached? [b] By what body must such 
impeachment be tried ? 
g. Name the qualifications for a member of the House of 
Representatives as to[a] age; [b] citizenship; [c] resi- 
dence. 
10, What is census ? 


DRAWING. 


1. (a) Name the two hues which appear n the spectrum 
scale, between blue and violet. (b) Name the positive colors, 
2. Modify the type form in sketch, to represent a common 
rolling-pin. 





3. Define or illustrate balanced curves, 
4. Draw plan and front elevation of a quart cup. Omit 
marking dimensions. See sketch. 





5. Draw a pattern of wall pocket indicated in sketch, 
measure of back, height 214’’, width 2”, Of front, height, 
1%4/’, width 2/”. Place dotted lines where the pattern is to 
be folded. 








6. Copy and conventionalize one blossom -of the flower 
shown in sketch, 





7. (a) Whatisa quadrisection? (b) Indicate process, 
(c) Illustrate by quadrisecting a square on its diagonals. 

8. Draw a regular octagon within a circle. Diameter across 
corners 134". Use compasses and leave all work upon the 


9. Draw a picture frame which shall be a rectangle, The 
outside horizontal measure to be 3”. Vertical measure 114’. 
Opening for picture 214"x1", 

to. Copy sketch and place within frame drawn in No. 9. 











ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. [a] 48% cwt. [b] 32. 

2. [a] Dividing both numerator and denominator by the 
same number does not change the value of the fraction. [b] 
Dividing both antecedent and consequent by the same num- 
ber does not change the ratio, 

3. Izy yards. 

4. 18} T. 

5. $8.48. 

6. $1,321.87}. 

7- [a] 194+. [b] 7Ff. 

8. 98,8, bushels. 

9. rhs. 

10, [a] A multiple of a number is a number exactly divisible 
by the given number. [b] Discount is either an allowance 
made for the payment of a debt before it becomes due, or a 
deduction made from a given price. [c] A number that can 
be separated into integral factors. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. They are means by which the exact location of places 
on the earth may be accurately designated. 

2. Climate, soil, mineral resources, advantages for com- 
merce. 

3. [a] The Lena, the Yenesei, the Obi. [b] They flow 
through colder and less productive regions than do the Ganges 
and the Yang-tse-Kiang. They sre frozen much of the year. 
4. [a] Africa. [b] The Nile and the Congo. 

5. Cod, herring, mackerel, salmon, biue fish. 

6. Norway, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France. 
7. [a] North of the central part of England; noted for the 
manufacture of cutlery. [b] In the eastern part of Virginia ; 
noted for being the capital of Virginia and for having been the 
capital of the Southern Confederacy. [c Inthe northern part 
of Cuba; noted for being the greatest sugar market in the 
world. 

8, The Potomac River, Chesapeake Bay, Atlantic Ocean, 
Delaware Bay, Delaware River, Atlantic Ocean, Massa- 
chusetts Bay, Atlantic Ocean. 

9. [a] Ithaca. [b] Auburn. [c] Jamestown. [d] Buffalo. 
to. [a] The United States far outranks Great Britain in the 
value of its exports of raw material. [b] Great Britain out- 
ranks the United States in the value of its exports of manu- 
factured products. 


GRAMMAR. 


1. (a) Principal. (b) Adjective. (c) Adjective. 

2. (a) The adjectives ¢he and soft, and the participle deep- 
ening. (b) The adverbial phrases info darkness and in gal- 
lery, 

3. Answers will difter. 

4. (a) Participle ; (b) modifies who, 

5. (a) Subject, of rose, nominative case, (b) Object of a 
preposition not expressed, objective case, (c) Attribute 
(predicate noun), nominative case, 

6. (a) Past tense, rose, was going, was, were, stole. (b) 
Past perfect tense, Aad eft, (c) Progressive form, was going. 
7. Indicative. Particigle 


Present. Past. Present. Past. 
Rise, rose, rising, _—risen. 
Steal, stole, stealing, stolen. 


8, (a) A pronoun whose form is changed to indicate per- 
son, is a personal pronoun. (b) A name of a particular per- 





paper. 





g. (a) Zx. The man fed the horse. 
was fed by the man. 
Io. (a) x. Milton wasa poet. (b) Zx, It is he. (c) Zx. 
The answer was that he would go. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


(b) Zx. The horse 


I, [a] It is the science which treats of the preservation of the 
health. [b] It is the process of taking nourishment from 
the blood and converting it into tissue. [~] It is the process 
of eliminating waste products from the system. 

2. [a] It is at the back of the upper arm. [b The biceps. 

3. The statement is true only of the arteries of the systemic 


circulation. The arteries of the pulmonary circulation carry 
dark red blood. 

4. [a] Blood. [b] Chyle. [c] In the stomach and the in- 
testines. 


5. The pores of the skin kept open by frequent bathing aid 
the lungs in discharging waste matter. 

6. [a] The albuminoid element, [b] The fats and oils. 

7. [a] Skin eruptions and blood poisoning. Absorption, 

8. Vigorous exercise diverts the blood from the stomach, 
where it is needed to carry on the work of digestion, 

9. They should be frequently ventilated. They should be 
kept dry. They should be kept free from all decaying or- 
ganic matter. 

10. Persons using alcoholic stimulants to excess often trans- 
mit to their descendants nervous diseases and an appetite for 
alcoholic beverages. 


AMERICAN HISTORY, 


1‘ The south Atlantic coast, the lower Mississippi valley, 
New Mexico, and the Pacific coast. 

2. [a] To obta‘n the important military station of Quebec ; 
‘o carry the war into the territory of the enemy; to induce 
Canada to join wtth the other colonies [b] The attack on 
Quebec. 

3. [a] In eastern Pennsylvania. 
its inhabitants curing the Revolution. 

4. [a] Pennsylvania. [b] He wasa printer. [c] That 
electricity and lightning are identical. [d] Answers will 
differ. 

5. The depredations upon our shipp'ng by England and 
France; the embargo act; the purchase of Louisiana; the 
death of Hamil:on ; the running of the first successful steam- 
boat ; the war with Tripoli. 

6. [a] The question whether Kansas should be admitted 
as a free or aslave State. [b] They used influence and force 
on the side of slavery. 

7. [a] By the supreme court of the United States, [b] 
The question of slavery. 

8. Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, ‘ 

g. Adams, the rights of the colonies; Phillips, the eman- 
cipation of the slaves ; Webster,the preservation of the Union; 
Calhoun, State rights. 

10. [a] In the Revolution. [b] The stars indicate the pres- 
ent number of States; the stripes, the original number of 
States. 


[b] For the massacre of 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. To benefit the masses by cultivating an aesthetic taste, 
and to aid the wage-earner. 

2. By hearing good language, by reading good language, 
and by using good language. 

3. To make an outline. To arrange the heads in a logical 
order. To amplifythe heads. To join the parts into a whole. 
4. Answers will differ. 

5. To ascertain that they have not merely memorized the 
rules, and are not dependent on set forms of solution. 

6, See Page’s ‘‘Theory and Practice of Teaching.’’ 

7. Answers will differ. 

8. Because offences that involve moral guilt do not need to 
be formally forbidden, and offences that interfere with the 
success of a school or with the interests of other pupils may be 
made obvious in the administration of the school. 

g. By calling the attention of the class to all items of inter- 
est referring to topics in geography under consideration. 

10. [a] By having them place the fingers around the fleshy 





son, place, or thing is a proper noun, 





(Continued on page 23. ) 
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~ QUESTION BOX. 


Conducted by Chas, Hl. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio, to 
whom all questions should be addressed. 











1, How may we know whether a number is divided by 8 
without actually dividing? Why is this true? 

Ans. Any number is divisible by 8 when 
the nimber expressed by its three right hand 
figures is so divisible. 

It has been seen by trial that any number 
ending with three ciphers is divisible by 8. 
In dividing, when the ciphers are reached 
the remainder first used in connection with the 
ciphers can not be less than I nor more than 
9. The remainder will always make 1000, 
2000, 3000 etc. up to 9000. Any of these 
will divide by 8. Therefore any of them plus 
any other number divisible by 8 will divide by 
8. 

2, Explain the philosophy of pointing off in division of 
decimals, 

Ans. If multiplication be understood divis- 


ion becomes easy. The divisor and quotient 
correspond to the multiplier and multiplicand 
while the dividend corresponds to the product. 
Since now the dividend must contain as many 
places as both divisor and quotient the differ- 
ence between the number of places in the divi- 
dend and either of the others must be the num- 
ber of places in the one desired. Hence the 
rule : Point off as many places inthe quotient 
as there are more places in the dividend than 


in the divisor. 

3. In the sentence ‘‘He wanted Mary to show him the 
way,” explain the use of ‘‘Mary toshow him the way.” 

Ans. It is the object of “wanted”. 

4. Aman sold 5 of a Bbl. of pork for what the whole Bbl. 
cost. What % did he gain on the part sold. 

Ans. Let 100% = cost of whole Bbl. 

5% of 100% = 62% % = cost of 54 of Bbl. 
100% — 62% % = 37% % gain on 56 Bbl. 
37% + 62% = .60 = 60% = Gain on part 
sold. 

5. How long did Vice-president King live after Pierce be- 
came President ? 

Ans. King died Apr. 18, 1853. 

6. Who was Santa Anna? 

Ans. A prominent character of Mexico 
during the revolution there from 1810 to 1870. 
Began his career in 1821 and was twice Presi- 
dent and twice Dictator. He was the Mexican 
General during the trouble with the United 
States from 1846-8. 

7. Where can Ray’s Higher Arithmetic be obtained ? 

-Ans. American Book Co., Cincinnati, O. 

8. What is the number of the word *‘yoke’’ in this sentence : 
“J have five yoke of oxen.”’ 


Ans. Plural number. 
g. Where is the island known as Robinson Crusoe Island? 


Ans. In the Pacific Ocean west from 
Valparaiso South America and is called Juan 


Fernandez. 





10. What number «multiplied by 34 of itself will produce 
ten? 


Ans. Let x = No. 
x% ee ax 
3 
2x 2x2 
a o> ae — ee 
3 3 
2x? 


—- =3 10 


2x3 = 30 
x? = 15 


x= Vis the No. 


11, Why is an allowance for corners required in estimating 
the number of bricks to be used and not in computing the 


cost ? 
Ans. Corners are more difficult to build 


and the mason measures each one twice. 
12. Was Daniel Webster, the-orator, addicted to the use of 
strong drink ? 

Ans. Read his life. 

13. Who were the Stalwarts? Zhe Unionists ? 

Ans. (a) The Stalwarts were those Re- 
publicans who favored a Third term for Presi- 
dent Grant, led by Roscoe Conkling of New 
York. (b) A party which held its first con- 
vention in Baltimore, 1860. Its principles 
were “the Constitution of the country, the 
union of the states and the enforcement of the 
laws.” John Bell of Tennessee was their 
candidate for President. He carried Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Virginia with about 600,000 
votes. Edward Everett of Massachussetts 
was on the ticket for Vice-president. The 
party died at the outbreak of Civil the War. 

14. What were the Federalist Papers ? 

Ans. The name of eighty-five essays on the 
Constitution that appeared in the Independent 
Gazetteer of New York for the purpose of influ- 
encing public opinion in its favor while before the 
people for ratification. They were written by 
Hamilton, Madison, Jay and Wm. Duer. 

Hamilton was the chief author. They ap- 
peared from Oct. 1787 to Mar. 1788. 

15. Please name the planets that are inhabited ? 

Ans. The earth is the only one we have 
positive assurance of. Mars is probably in- 
habited. 

16. Which is the larger the eastern or northern hemisphere ? 

Ans. I can not see any difference. 

17. What is a reflexive verb? 

Ans. Transitive verbs when followed by 
the pronouns myself, himself, herself, etc., are 
said to be used reflexively ; as: The cow feeds 
herself. 

18. What is meant by the absolute construction of a noun? 

Ans. In a phrase like this “The storm 
having ceased, we departed” the noun, storm 
is said to be nominative absolute. 

19. 1I9—117+39+8+6 x (?)+3=34. Find the missing. 

Ans. 117 + 39 = 3; 19-3 = 16; 

16 + 8 = 24; Now 24 + the value of 
6 x (?) + 3 = 34; 34 — 24 = 10which 





is the value of 6 x (?) + 3. 


Now the product of two numbers + 3 = 
10; Before division it must have been 
3 X 10, or 30. 
The product of 6 x (?) = 30. 
. the No. is 30 6, or 5. 

20- What is the use of the white corpuscles of the blood ? 

Ans. They are considered to be globules 
absorbed into the blood from the lymphatic 
vessels and the chyle and to become develop- 
ed afterwards into the red corpuscles. 

21. Why is it nearer from New York to Europe than from 
Europe to New York ? 

Ans. This is true only in reference to time 
made by vessels plying between the two places. 
Vessels bound to Europe are aided by the 
Gulf stream and North-eastern winds. 


Those bound to New York are retarded. 
22, What causes volcanoes ? 
Ans. The contraction of the cooling crust 
produces a strain upon the heated interior. 
23. Name two principal ends tobe attained in teaching 
reading in the Common Schools. 


Ans. (1) To read understandingly. 


(2) To interest in the reading of good books. 

(3) To create a thirst for knowledge. 

(4) To inspire a just appreciation of the beauti- 

ful and true in thought and word. 

24. Where can I get a book containing all the words in the 

English language pronounced alike but spelled differently ? 
Ans. I know of none. Write to A. 

Flanagan, Chicago, Iil. 

25. To whom does Cuba belong ? Canada? Newfounland ? 

Alaska ? 


Ans. (1) Spain, (2) England, (3) England, 
(4) United States. 


26, What is the government of Spain? France? Germany ? 
Brazil? Russia ? 


Ans. (1) Monarchy, (2) Republic, (3) 
Monarchy, (4) Republic, (5) Unlimited Mon- 
archy. 

27. What was the last state admitted? What the number 
now? ; 

Ans. Utah. 45. 

28. What did Balboa call the Pacific Ocean? Who gave it 
its present name? Why? 

Ans. (1) South Sea. (2) Magellan. Be- 
cause of its peaceful waters. 

29. What was the first vessel to cross the Pacific ? 

Ans. The Victoria (Magellan’s). 

30. Where is the lowest depression in the world ? 

Ans. Dead Sea in Asia. 

31. Where is the highest elevation in the world ? 

Ans. Mt. Everest 29,002 ft. 

32. What Ex-president fell dead ,on the floor of the House 
of Representatives in 1848 ? 

Ans. John Quincy Adams. 

33. Whose brain on record weighed most ? 

Ans. Cuvier’s, 64.5 oz. 


NOTES. 


The manager of this department would be pleased to have 
answers to the following questions from any source. 
1. Name the twelve single muscles of the body and locate 
them. 
2, Who rang the old liberty bell on Independence Day ? 
3. Who was President of the Hartford Convention ? 
4. Who was styled the ‘‘Apostle of the New South ?” 
5. Where is Oliver Cromwell buried ? 
6, When has a preposition the value of a conjunction ? 
7. Give examples of an objective predicate adjective and 
of an adverbial predicate adjective. 
8. Who are the present, Judges of the United States 
Supreme Court ? 
g. What is the salary of the P. M. of New York City ? 
10, Whatis the amount of the gold reserve of the United 
States ? 
11, Where is ‘‘No Man’s Land ?”’ 
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The First Prayer Offered in Congress. 





D. VIRGINIA FARLEY. 





' The first general congress of the colonies 
met in Carpenter’s Hall in Philadelphia, Sept. 
4, 1774. Delegates from eleven of the col- 
onies were present ; those from North Caro- 
lina did not arrive until Sept. 14. As soon as 
Congress convened, Mr. Cushing, one of the 
delegates, made a motion that it should be 
opened with prayer. Some of the delegates 


were Quakers, some Episcopalians, some Ana- |, 


baptists, some Presbyterians, and some Con- 
gregationalists ; so Mr. Jay of New York and 
Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina opposed Mr. 
Cushing’s motion “because,” they said, ‘‘we 
differ so in religious sentiment that we cannot 
join in the same act of worship.” 

They were about to carry their point when 
Samuel Adams arose and thus addressed the 
Congress : 

“Gentlemen, I am no bigot, and can listen 
to a prayer from any man of piety and virtue 
who is at the same time a friend to his country. 
I am a stranger in Philadelphia, but have been 
told that Mr. Duche, an Episcopal clergyman, 
deserves that character ; therefore I move that 
Mr. Duche be asked to read prayers to the 
Congress to-morrow morning.” 

This motion was warmly seconded and 


passed in the affirmative. 

Peyton Randolph, president of the Congress, 
called on Mr. Duche and invited him to open 
Congress with prayer. The invitation was 
willingly accepted, and Mr. Duche appeared 
promptly next morning ‘in his pontificials,” 
read several prayers in the Established form, 
and then read the thirty-fifth psalm. Then, in 
an extemporary prayer, he prayed with great 
fervor “for America, for Congress, for the prov- 
ince of the Massachusetts Bay, especially the 
town of Boston.” Just the day before, Con- 
gress had heard the rumor of the terrible can- 
nonade of Boston, and it is no wonder Mr. 
Duche prayed especially for that town. In a 
letter written to a friend at that time, John 
Adams speaks of Mr. Duche’s prayer as_fol- 
lows : 

“I must confess I never heard a better 
prayer pronounced. Episcopalian as he is, 
Dr. Cooper himself never prayed with such 
fervor, such ardor, such correctness, and 
pathos, and in language so eloquent and so 
sublime for America, for Congress, for the 
province of Massachusetts Bay, especially the 
town of Boston. It had an excellent effect up- 
on everybody here. It was enough, indeed, 
to melt a heart of stone, and I saw the tears 
gush into the eyes of the old, grave, pacific 
Quakers of Philadelphia.” 

Such was the first prayer offered in the first 
general congress, and thus was established the 
time-honored practice of opening the daily 
sessions of Congress with prayer. 


Hints on Teaching Language. 





Children must think well before they write 
well. 

Children should have something to say be- 
fore they talk. 

Children talk best about what they see. 

Children will talk about what they wish 
more readily than what we wish them to talk 
about. 

Children will talk with each other better 
than with you. 

Children use all parts of speech of their own 
before they are 4 years of age. 

A child’s vocabulary will grow as fast as he 
has any desire to use it. 

A child will talk fast enough if you let him 
talk as he wants to. 

When a child can write easily he likes to 
write. 

The aim to have the child make perfectly 
formed letters by drawing the lines in the let- 
ters,makes it practically impossible for them to 
enjoy writing. 

Never teach penmanship in connection with 
early composition writing. A child’s attention 
must be upon his thought rather than his pen. 

The correct formation of the letters must be 
established by his penmanship lessons. 

There must be much and frequent writing 
before it will be enjoyable. 

Writing language should be incidental rather 
than formal, a luxury instead of a task. 
—Exchange. 








MAKE GEOGRAPHY INTERESTING. 





Take Children on Imaginary Trips and the 
Study Will Become a Pleasure. 





In teaching your little girl geography try to 
make it something more than a dry list of 
names to be learned by rote. Take her im- 
aginary voyages and journeys from one country 
to another. Tell her something of the man- 
ners and customs of the people and anything 
you can learn yourself about the lives of the 
children. Describe to her how the Swiss boys 
herd their cattle under the shadow of the Alps 
and the Esquimaux are made daring by being 
thrown into the icy water in their strange fur 
garments. Tell her of the stunted lives of the 
pit boys in the coal mines and of the German 
girls who learn to use their five knitting needles 
almost as soon asthey canholdthem. Books 
of travel will furnish you with many interest- 
ing incidents which you can turn to account. 
Geography will not be a wearisome task to her. 
Her mother’s wisdom can make the first steps 


Whittier’s Boyhood. 





In his boyhood Whittier had scant instruc- 
tions, for the district school was open only a 
few weeks in winter. He had but few books; 
there were scarcely thirty in the house. The 
one book he read and read again until he had 
it by heart almost was the Bible, and the Bible 
was always the book which exerted the strong- 
est literary influence upon him. But when he 
was 14 a teacher came who lent him books of 
travel and opened a new world to him. It was 
this teacher who brought to the Whittier’s one 
evening a volume of Burns and read aloud 
some of the poems, after explaining the Scot- 
tish dialect. 

Whittier begged to borrow the book, which 
was almost the first poetry he had ever read. 
It was this volume of Burns which set Whittier 
to making verses himself, serving both as the 
inspiration and model of his earlier poetic ef- 
forts. The Scottish poet, with his homely pic- 
tures of a life as bare and as hardy as that ot 
New England then, first revealed to the Amer- 
ican poet what poetry really was and how it 
might be made out of the actual facts of his 
own life. 

That book of Burns’ poems had an even 
stronger influence on Whittier than the odd 
volume of The Spectator which fell into the 
hands of Franklin had on the American author 
whose boyhood is most like Whittier’s. Frank- 
lin also was born ina humble and hardworking 
family, doing early his share of the labor and 
having but a meagre education, but always 
longing for learning. It is true that Irving and 
Cooper and Bryant did not graduate from col- 
lege, but they could have’ done so had they 
persevered, and Emerson and Longfellow and 
Hawthorne did get as much of the higher 
education as was then possible in America. 
But neither Franklin nor Whittier ever had the 
chance; it was as much as they could do to 
pick up the merest elements of an education. 

—Professor Brander Matthews in St. Nicholas. 





A Sudden Cure, 








Mother: “I wish you would rake up the 
dead leaves in the yard.” 

Small Sammy : “I’ve got a sprain in my wrist, 
an’ the rheumatism in my back, an’ growin’ 
pains in my right leg, an—an’ cramps in my 
left one, an’ headache, an’ toothache.” 

Mother : “After you have raked the leaves 
into a pile you may set it on fire, and jump 
over it.” 

Sammy : “Whoopee, where’s the rake ?’’— 
Epworth Herald. 








Webster’s International Dictionary, in- 
dexed and leather bound (Price $10.75) 








—Epworth Herald. 


attractive.-—October Ladies’ Home Journal. 


given for a club of 35 subscribers to the In- 
'structor at 50 cents each, 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 
(Continued from page 19) 





part of the upper arm, and close and straighten the elbow 
joint. [b] By having them clep the fingers around the fleshy 
part of the lower arm, and close and open the hand. [Other 
correct answers accepted]. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. The republican State convention at Saratoga, Sept. 16, 
17; and the democratic State convention at Syracuse, Sept, 
24, 25. 

2. [a] For judge of the court of appeals, secretary of state, 
comptroller, attorney-general, treasurer, engineer and survey- 
or, [b] For judge, 14 years ; for the other officers 3 years. 

3. For judge the republicans nominated Celora E. Martin 
of Binghamton; the democrats John D, Teller of Auburn. 
For the other offices, the republicans re-nominated the present 
officers, who are, in the order given above, John Palmer, 
James A, Roberts, Theodore E. Hancock, Addison B. Col- 
vin and Campbell W. Adams. The democrats nominated for 
the same offices Horatio C. King, John B. Judson, Norton 
Chase, Dewitt C. Dow, and Russell R. Stuart. 

4. The republicans resolved in favor of ‘the maintenance 
of the Sunday laws in the interest of labor and morality.’ 
The democrats declared in favor of ‘‘repeal of laws unsup- 





ported by public opinion,’’ against ‘‘blue laws,’’ and in gen- 


eral for local option. 

5. [a] International yacht races, and an international ath- 
letic contest. [b] The American contestants won every event 
in both contests, 

6. Because the meeting of school commissioners and city 
superintendents was held that week at Oswego. 

7. [a] The Cotton States and Industrial Exposition at 
Atlanta, Ga. [b] By President Cleveland at his summer 
home in Massachusetts, through the telegraph wires. 

8. [a] The Chickamauga National Park. [b] The annual 
meeting of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

g. Because so much gold is required to meet foreign ex- 
change, and the reserve in the treasury has fallen below 100 
millions, which it is deemed necessary to keep there for the 
redemption of greenbacks, Hence the treasury must have 
more gold. 

10. The Sanchez Barcaiztegui was sunk at Havana, Cuba, 
by collision with a coasting steamer. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. [a] One in which the power of the monarch is limited 
by a constitution. England, [b] A government by repre- 
sentatives of the people. France, 

2. Money is necessary to the life of a government, and be- 
cause the benefits arising from the expenditure of the tax are 
greater than the individual sacrifices. 

3. All persons born or naturalized in the United States and 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens. 

4. Because export duties would tend to discourage produc- 
tion and injure commerce, 

5. [a] Two years, [b] Two years. 

6. [a] The State Constitution. [b] By act of congress. 

7. Answers will differ. 

8. [a] By the House of Representatives. [b] By the 
Senate. 

9. [a] He must be 25 years of age. [b] He must have 
been a citizen seven years. [c] He must be a resident of the 
State from which he is chosen. 

ro. An official enumeration of the people, and a compil- 
ation of other general statistics of the State or country. 


DRAWING. 


1. (a) Violet-blue and blue-violet. 
yellow, green, blue, and violet. 


(b) Red, orange, 





3. Pairs of curves, bending equally but in opposite direc- 
tions. If illustrated answers will vary. 





l ) 


6. (a) Same as question. (b) 


Oo 











7. (a) One of four equal parts of anything, (b) Divide 
into two equal parts (or bisect) and bisect each half. 


© i? KD 
































A. C. N. students receive their lessons by 
mail, study at home, receive corrections of 
all written work and answers to all questions 
given after having studied them. Each pupil’s 
work receives personal attention and assistance 
is given on those subjects, included in any 
course, which prove most difficult. It has 
proved of inestimable value to the thousands 
who have pursued its courses and the pub- 
lishers of the INsTRUCTOR guarantee satisfaction 
to all who may become its students. 








Thanksgiving Joys. 





Cart-loads of pumpkins as yellow as gold, 
Onions in silvery strings, 

Shining red apples and clusters of grapes, 
Nuts and a host of good things, 

Chickens and turkeys and fat little pigs— 
These are what Thanksgiving brings. 


Work is forgotten and play-time begins ; 
From office and school-room and hall ; 
Fathers and mothers and uncles and aunts, 

Nieces and nephews, and all 
Speed away home, as they hear from afar 
The voice of old Thanksgiving call. 


Now is the time to forget all your cares, 
Cast every trouble away ; 
Think of your blessings, remember your joys, 
Don’t be afraid to be gay ! 
None are too old and none are too young 
To frolic on Thanksgiving Day. 
— Youth's Companion. 








John Locke. 


John Locke was born at Wrington, near 
Bristol, on the 29th of August, 1632. 

His education was begun in Westminster 
school, where he continued until he was elected 
a student of Christ Church, Oxford. Here he 
had the usual studies, but preferred Bacon and 
Des Cartes to Aristotle. 

His tendency was towards experimental 
philosophy, and he chose medicine for his pro- 
fession. He held various positions and finally 
incurred the hostility of the governmeut by his 
devotion to the Earl of Shaftesbury, and his 
name, by royal mandate, was erased from the 
list of students of Christ Church. 

His “Essay on the Understanding” was 
finished in 1687, having been begun seventeen 
years before. 

His first letter on ‘Toleration” appeared in 
1689. In 1690 his “Essay on the Under- 
standing”’ was published, also his second letter 
on “Toleration” and his ‘Treatises on Govern- 
ment.” 

In 1692 he brought out a third letter on 
“Toleration.” This as well as the second one, 
was a reply to attacks made upon the first. 

In 1693 his work on “Education” was pub- 
lished. In 1695 he published his treatise on 
“The Reasonableness of Christianity.” 

His last years were very much occupied 
with the study of the Scriptures, on which he 
wrote several dissertations, which, with his lit- 
tle work “On the Conduct of the Understand- 
ing,” were published after his death. He died 
Oct. 28, 1704. 

Our space does not enable us to enumerate 


his services to his country, and to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, but although these 
were great, his fame rests on the “Essay on 
the Understanding,” which marks an epoch in 
the history of philosophy. 

Locke made a thorough investigation of the 
constitution of the human mind, which resulted 
in the most numerous and important contribu- 
tions ever made by one man to our knowledge 
on this subject. 
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z constitution; but seem to forget that the 


| There is no scepter so powerful as the ballot ; 
» there is no treason so great as the neglect to 


a interest of the greatest number. 
: permanent impress on the lives of their pu- 
pils make an earnest effort to fully understand 


© the importance of the electoral power, and then 


© schoolroom drill. 


"constituted? (3) What is his chief duty? (4) 
) What is his place in the government? (5) 
+ Discuss his moral responsibility to exercise his 
> right to vote. 
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Citizenship. 





Conducted by F. J. Van Hoesen, Franklinville, N. Y, 








The Duty of the Elector. 





MOTTO: ‘The way to get good citizens is to grow them.” 





By an elector we should mean any one who 
holds the right to exercise the elective fran- 
chise. If we wish to limit the meaning of 
the word we should introduce some qualifying 
word or clause. 

Every elector is a citizen, but every citizen 
is not necessarily an elector. This should be 
clearly and constantly held in mind, as it is one 
of the basal facts in all suffrage discussion and 
legislation. It is the duty of every resident of 
a state to be a loyal citizen of that state so 
long as his residence continues. It is the 
special duty of those citizens to whom the 
special power of elective franchise has been 
given to exercise that power to the best of their 
knowledge and judgment. Because this 
special power is given to a portion of the citi- 
zens only, does not in the least release the 
other portion from the responsibility of acting 
the part of loyal citizens. Suffrage is but 
one, not the only, duty of citizenship. 

What is an elector’s chief duty? To vote. 
No matter what other responsibilities he may 
have as a citizen, when he stands before the 
ballot box his highest duty and greatest privi- 
lege is to vote. By becoming a citizen of a 
Republic he practically pledges himself to ex- 
ercise a citizen’s right to rule, and to refuse to 
vote is but to perjure himself, and act the part 
of a traitor, We are fast enough to criticise 
those in high office whenever they refuse to 
exercise the powers delegated to them by the 


elector is the highest officer in a Republic. 


wield it in the best manner possible, and in the 


Let every teacher who desires to leave a 


systematize that knowledge into practical 
“Think on these things.” 
(1) What is an elector? (2) How is he 


Study Outline. 





Citizenship is a science when it seeks to un- 
derstand the mechanism of government, its 
form, character, method, etc. Cutizenship is an 
art when it seeks to apply this knowledge 
through the individual in making and enforcing 
laws for the promotion of the general welfare. 
Civics is the term applied to the science of 
government. Civism is the term applied to the 
power of the individual to exercise the art of 
governing. Civics has to do with the govern- 
mental machinery. Civism deals especially 
with the character, intelligence, and capacity ot 
the individual citizen. Civism is more funda- 
mental than civics, and hence of far greater im- 
portance. What Civism is must decide what 
Civics shall be. 

1. What is distinctively meant by the follow- 
ing terms: (1) Country? (2) People? (3) 
Nation? (4) State? (5) Realm? (6) Gov- 
ernment? (7) Sovereignty? 

2. What three things are absolutely nec- 
essary to constitute a nation, state or govern- 
ment ? 

3. What is a Republic? A Democracy? 

4. How are the two combined in the polit- 
ical organization of the U.S.? What is the 
relative importance of each principle as here 
carried out? 

5. What form of government is best adapted 
to the highest development of the individual 
citizen? Why? 

6. Explain the difference between the United 
States and a nation proper. 

7. Which demands most from the individual 
citizen? How? 

8. In whom is Sovereignty vested under the 
following forms of government: Theocracy? 
Aristocracy ? Absolute Monarchy? Limited 
Monarchy? Democracy? Republic? The 
United States ? 

g. How must a citizen of the U. S. exercise 
his sovereignty ? 


10. What is distinctively meant by the Bal- 
lot ? 








The race problem is one with which our pu- 
pils will surely have to deal when they assume 
the reigns of government. We may save them 
from many serious mistakes by directing their 
minds to proper conceptions of this subject. 
The Atlanta Exposition will be used by the 
progressive teacher for this purpose. By a 
little direction you can get your pupils to read 
newspaper and magazine articles, tabulate the 
results, and give them to you, or read them 
before the class. 

(1) What is an exposition? (2) Distin- 


(4) What are the most important exhibits? 
(5) What characteristics of the Negro race 
does it especially emphasize? (6) What are its 
most important governmental tendencies? (7) 
What should be the attitude of the individual 


citizen toward expositions ? 


* x 
* 


The latest victory along the line of civil- 
service reform is an important one. It affects 
the consular service of the United States. 
Many attempts to secure legislation on this 
subject have failed in Congress. Now, by the 
executive authority alone, more than one-half 
of our consuls are placed under a modified 
civil-service reform rule. Hereafter all consul 
officers receiving salaries of from $1,000 to 
$2,500 are to be subjected to certain tests of 
fitness. Regular examinations will be taken 
by all applicants who have not otherwise 
demonstrated peculiar fitness for the office by 
service in the State Department. 

1. What is the Consulate? 

2. How are Consuls appointed at present ? 

3. What are a Cunsul’s most important du- 
ties ? 

4. What peculiar benefits will arise from the 
reform above mentioned ? 

as 

The moral responsibilities of the individual 
citizen are demanding more and more attention. 
Just now the Governor of Texas is before the 
public eye as a champion of good government. 
A prize-fight was recently booked to take 
place within the borders of his jurisdiction, and 
he called a special session of the Legislature 
for the purpose of passing a law prohibiting it. 
The movement was eminently successful, the 
law being passed within three hours from the 
time of calling the body to order, and with 
only six dissenting votes. Other states will 
probably soon come into line. 

It is suggested that, in connection with this 
subject, the class in history prepare a short 
essay on the influence of gladitorial shows on 
the Roman Empire, of bull-fights on the 
government of Spain, and of prize-fights on the 
government of our own country. 








Webster’s International Dictionary, in- 
dexed and leather bound (Price $10.75) 
given for a club of 35 subscribers to the In- 
structor at 50 cents each. 








A. C. N.—American Correspondence Nor- 
mal, an institution which has demonstrated 
the fact that by a well directed course of home 
study one can accomplish as much ina given 
time as in school and at less than one-tenth 
the cost. Thousands have availed themselves 
of its advantages during the past six years and 





guish between an exposition, a fair, and an ex- 





hibition, (3) What is the Atlanta Exposition ?, 


the enrollment is now double that of last year, 
See first cover page and send for catalogue. 
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The Lesson of Nature. 





There’s a wealth of lovely pictures in this 
blessed world of ours ; 

There’s the rainbow in the heavens, after 
spring and summer showers, 

With its wondrous hues prismatic, with its per- 
fect arching grace, 

From the zenith of its beauty to its distant 
misty base. 


There’s the sunrise o’er the mountains in the 
simmering August days ; 

There’s.the sunset in the valley in a veil of 
bluish haze ; 

There’s the river flowing gently from the up- 
land to the sea, 

Now all golden in the sunlight, in the shadow 
silvery. 


There’s the meadow full of clover, and the 
cattle grazing there— 

All is silent, all is peaceful, all is free from 
every care. 

There’s the vista through the woodland with 
its gorgeous autumn hue ; 

There’s the twinkling star a peeping through 
the deepening evening blue, 


There’s the vast unrestful ocean, ’neath a fair 
unclouded sky ; 

There’s the dancing wave a-winking as the 
ships go sailing by ; 

There’s the garden with its flowers, with its 
roses all ablow ; 

There’s the very soul cf purity, the first fresh 
fall of snow. 





And they come and go forever in a nevercease 
ing train, 

And we mortals, gazing on them,know they’re 
sure to come again. 

’Tis the message of Jehovah, to his people— 
you and me— 

‘“* Take the promise that I give youof your 
immortality ?”” 

—John Kendrick Bangs. 





Birdie’s Breakfast. 





Some little birdies, 
One wintry day, 

Began to wonder, 
And then to say, 

‘*How about breakfast 
This wintry day.’’ 


Two little maidens, 
That winter day, 
Into the garden 
Wended their way, 
Where the snow lay deep 
That wintry day, 


One, with a broom 
Swept the snow away ; 
One scattered crumbs, 
Then away to play : 
And birdies had breakfast 
That wintry day. 
—Robert Ellice Mack, 


A pinch of baking powder pure, 
And a bit of salt :—’twill tell. 


Now beat the whites until they stand 


WALTER BAKER & 60. 










PURE, HICH GRADE e 7 a heap - snow — ‘. 
nd lightly stir with dainty touc 
Cocoas and CHOCOLATES That froths into the dough. 
On this Continent, have received ° 
Now bake in several shallow pans 
HIGHEST AWARDS Well buttered they must ly 


Then jelly spread between the layers,. 
And serve at dolly’s tea. 
Martha B. Tansig, in Good Housekeeping. 
——— 


For The Little Ones. 


from the great 
® industrial and Food 
. EXPOSITIONS 
A IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
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GOOD BYE TO SUMMER, 





Good-bye, happy summer ! 
We are loath to let you go, 
But the autumn rain is falling, 
And the autumn winds are calling 
Soft and low. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 











Good-bye, happy summer ! 

You have brought us much of glee, 
Sunset fires and twilight gleamings, 
Misty morns and noonday dreamings, 

Wild and free. 


Good-bye, happy summer ! 

For the nights grow long and chill, 
And the leaves to flame are turning, 
And the golden-rod is burning 

On the hill, 


Good-bye, happy summer ! 
Still you linger, loath to go, 
But above the windy hollows 
Southward fly the dusky swallows, 
‘§ And the restless bluebird follows,— 
You must go. 


Angelina W. Wray, in Kindergarten News, 


Dolly’s Cakes. 





Come, Mabel, put your apron on, 
And tuck your sleeves up—so, 

Now wash your hands all white and clean, 
And then we’ll mix the dough. 


First two eggs open carefully-— 
The gold and white apart— 

Then with a fork or wire spoon 
Beat yolks with all your heart. 


A half cupful of sugar next— 
The granulated kind— 

When well stirred in the golden froth 
A creamy mass you’ll find. 


The same of flour—half a cup— 
Through which you mix so well 














The Only Politico Relief Maps 
in the World. 


Boards of Education, Superintendents, Principals and Teachers ! 


STOP! THINK and CONSIDER that the balance of your lives 
will be one series of barren regrets if you should fail to see and ex- 
amine our new Politico Relief Maps before purchasing ANYTHING in 
the way of Maps or Geographical apparatus. Our maps have been 
pronounced one of the marvels of the Nineteenth Century by some 
of the most eminent authorities of this country and Europe. 

Write for illustrated circulars and full particulars, and for complete 
catalogue giving prices on everything used in a school room. 


CoLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C., Oct. 9, 94. 


I am pleased to state that I have examined carefully the Relief Maps published by the 
Central School Supply House, and find in them many features that make them of 
incalculable value in teaching Geography. . 

In my professional work I have been obliged to travel very extensively, and in no trip 
have I not realized what an imperfect knowledge our School Geographies give of the char- 
acter of the country. If, however, such accurate Relief Maps had been at my disposal 
earlier in life, I am sure the face of the country would not be so strangely new to me. 

Surely the teaching of Geography can now be made interesting and the study of it profit- 
able. J. H. GORE, B. S., Pu. D., 

Prof. of Geodesy, Col. University. 


Sometime Topo peer: U. 8. Geographical aaaver. 

Sometime Civilian Expert U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Chairman of Jury on Instruments of Precision, World’s Fair. 

Commissioner ‘General of the United States tothe Interna- 
tional Exposition at Antwerp. 


Author of g@@ 


Elements of Geodesy (now in its third edition). 
Bibliography of Geodesy, History of Geodesy, etc. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WHERE THE 
“HEAT GOES) 


SAVE % your FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) ' 
RADIATOR with its 120 Cross Tubes, 


ONE stove or furnace does the-work of TWO. 
Drop postal for proofs from prominent men. 


To Introduce our Radiator 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at wholesale price, and secures an 
agency.” Write at once. 

Rochester Radiator Company,’ 

G7 Furnace Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





WHERE IT 
\SHOULD Gop 








BY MAIL. 8 lessons free. 
Kerst Cailege,Corning,N. Y. 





Shorthand 
HORTHAND Bi Beckkeep- 


uations furnished competent pupils. Write 
W. G CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. Catalogue 
and first lesson free, Position for all graduates. 
Potts SHORTHAND COLLEGE, Williamsport, Pa 


SHORTHAND. 


WHY? was the ISAAC PITMAN SYSTEM 
adopted and taught in the NEW YORK public 
day schools. BECAUSE itisthe BEST, and 
hasthe latest and most practical text-books. 
Alphabet an 
me ee 

Short- 


d specimen free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS; 33 Union 
ATTEND the Metropolitan School o 
hand 156, 5th Ave. Live and Practical methods. 
Special course and rates to teachers. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


STATE MANAGERS AS 
PARTNERS IN AN ES- 
& TABLISHED AND PAY- 


ING BUSINESS. The undersigned have been en- 
gaged in the Circulating Library Work, exclusively 
‘or 8 years, being the only concern which has made 
asuccess of it. Over $100,000 has been expended in 
local agent’s commissions. The work under our 
new System,—the nate Library” uires 
State ee who have a direct interest the 
business,receiving a per cent. of an assured income 
from each Library placed, independent of the com- 
mission paid upon establishment. No capital re- 
quired,—energy the chief requisite. Only perman- 
ent contracts made, exceptfor trial work, which 
should net you, at least, $100 per month; in fact 
the first months canvass, actually paid double that 
amount References exchanged. We assert that 
the positions we offer, are extremely desirable, and 
an examination of our offer,which will cost yoa but 
& moments time and a stamp, will corroborate our 
claim, If you are unengaged, you cannot afford not 
to address us. Parmelee Library Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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126 ORDERS 


from one exhibition, Large orders readily 
obtained in schools, shops, factories and at 
institutes. Sells quickly in stores, offices and 
from house to house. ‘‘I recommend my pupils 
to make it a constant companion.’”’ E. A, 
Sheldon, President of State Normal and Train- 
ing School, Oswego, N. Y. Commends itself 
at once to every person of intelligence. We 
must have agents, and we make you an offer 
that you are sure to accept. Teacher or pupil, 
this is for you in your school and district or 
It will pay you to drop us a postal 














E. E. Mixgs, Publisher, 
South Lancaster, Mass. 
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SATURDAYS 


Evenings and vacations can be profitably 
employed soliciting for Life Insurance. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 
A very attractive policy, Liberal Com- 
missions. FRANcIS C. OWEN Manager 
710 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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e. HE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA, By Paul Carus, 


. admirably collated the teach’ of Gautama 
Budi heretofore scattered through the sacred 
books of the East, and nowhere else tobe found 








harmoniously and systematically er, 
contribution to 








Heserves recognition as a valuable 
he world’s knowledge.—The World, New York. 








With Table of References and Parallels, Glossary 
nd complete Index. Third revised Editi oth, 
Bilt Top. $1.00. oo 
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HE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., CHICAGO. 
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SAVE THe MINUTES 


Now practically wasted in wearisome 
copying of all kinds of school papers, and 
add to your efficiency as a teacher by sup- 
plying each pupil with a copy of the 
special class exercise for the day (some- 
thing you don’t do as often as you shouid 
tosecure the best results, because of the 
time it takes. By using the wonderful 


LAWTON 
SIMPLEX 
PRINTER 


Economy of Time [Means Success 


In teaching asin everything else. The 

Lawton Printer is the best and latest 

duplicating process sold at a low price in 

the market to-day. It is used by thous- 

_ vl teachers with the best results. 
[) 





Simplicity of Construction. 


Simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 copies 
from pen-written original, or 75 copies from 
typewriting. No washing required. 
Do you wish your pupils to learn the 
words of asong? One of them can make 
one hundred copies in fifteen minutes. 
Have you a problem which you wish 
each member of the class to solve? Do 
you wish your pupiis to learn a series of 
quotations? Has each pupil a program 
ot the day’s exercises? Would you like 


noon Exercises to each family in the 
neighborhood of the school? You can 
attract attention to your school, you can 
Stimulate your pupils to their best efforts, 
you can secure the 


BEST RESULTS 
by using “printer's ink ” judiciously. 


Write at once for samples of work, tes- 
timonials, price list, etc. Address: 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 “— Street, New York. 
101 Lake Street, Chicago. Hl. 
182 California St., San Francisco. 
Other THINGS are being made and called 
SIMPLEX PRINTERS. The only way to be 
Sure of getting the genuine is to see that 
yours is the LAWTON Simplex Printer. 
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A WOMAN’S 


: Happy Thought 


HAS produced a substitute for pockets in 


dresses, safer than pocket or purse. Noth- ( 
ing can be lost or stolen from it. Changes 
from one garment to ther in a t. 





Easily concealed so as to defy pickpockets or 
burglars. Watches, keys, rings, jewelry, 
baggage checks, etc., always safeat home or 
when traveling. <A necessity for women and 
girls every day. Men and boys need it; every- 
body can affordit. Finished in gold 50c., 
) silver 25c., nickel 10c.; silver or 2c. stamps. 
Sent by mail securely sealed on receipt of 
) price. Money hack tf you want tt. 

Agents wanted. Address, 


J. P. GILBERT, Box 1056 Lyons, N. Y. 
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A Thanksgiving Feast. 





We two are the last, my daughter, 
To set the table for two, 

Where once we had plates for twenty, 
Is a lonesome thing to do, 

But my boys and girls are scattered 
To the East and West afar 

And he who was dearer than children 
Has passed through the gates ajar. 


I’m wanting my bairns for Thanksgiving. 
I thought last night, as I lay 
Awake in my bed and watching 
For the breaking of the day, 
How my heart would leap in gladness 
If a letter should come this morn 
To say they could not leave us here 
To keep the fast forlorn, 


Samuel, my son in Dakota, 
Is a rich man, as I hear, 
And he’Il never let want approach us, 
Save the wanting of him near : 
While Jack is in San Francisco, 
And Edward over the sea, 
And only my little Jessie 
Is biding at home with me. 


And I feel like poor Naomi 
When back to her own she went, 
And they said, ‘‘Is this Naomi ?’’ 

She well knew what they meant, 
I’ve staid and the lads have wandered, 
And the time that was swift to go 

When I was brisk and busy 
Is laggard and dull and slow, 


Oh! the happy time for a mother 
Is when her bairns are small, 
And into the nursery beds at night 
She gathers her darlings all ; 
When the wee ones are about her 
With gleeful noise and cry, 
And she hushes the tumult with a smile, 
Her brood beneath her eye, 


But a mother must bear her burden 
When her babes are bearded men. 
On ’change and in the army, 
Or scratching away with a pen 
In some banker’s dusty office, 
As Martin is, no doubt— 
A mother must bear her burden, 
And learn todo without. 


I know the Scripture teaching, 
To keep the halt and blind, 

And the homesick and the desolate, 
At the festa] hour in mind. 
Of the fat and sweet a portion 

I’ll send to the poor man’s door, 
But I’m wearying for my children 
To sit at my board once more. 


v 


I tell you, Jessie, my darling, 
This living for money and pelf, 
It takes the heart from life, dear ; 
It robs a man of himself. 
This old bleak hill-side hamlet, 
‘Phat sends its boys away, 
Has a right to claim them back, dear, 
On the fair Thanksgiving day. 


Shame on my foolish fretting ! 
Here are letters, a perfect sheaf ; 
Open them quick, dearest! 
Ah me, ’tis beyond belief! 
By ship and train they’re hasting, 
Rushing along on the way. 
Tell the neighbors all my children 
Will be here Thanksgiving day. 
‘ Harper's Basaar. 


FLESH MADE 


By Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
~  Predigested Foods, 


They Rejuvinate and Reinvigorate the 
Debdilitated. They are wonderful 
Bracers-Up of Systems “Ali run 
down.” They give worn-out men 
and women Flesh and Vigor. 





Celia Truesdell Russell, Central avenue, near 
Beacon street, writes: “I am 36 years old. 
Until lately I was so debilitated that I looked 
and felt myself to be fully 45. I have taken 
Loring’s predigested Fat-Ten-U and Corpula 
foods five weeks, aud every one says I look to 
be no more than 26, and I am feeling as youth- 
ful and vigorous as upon the day of my mar- 
riage, at 22. Gain 33 pounds.”’ 





Dr. Wayne M. Seikreg of Brooklyn writes 
thus of Corpula and Fat-Ten-U in the Central 
Medical Monthly: “I know of nothing like 
them as tiesh makers, and I am positive that 
no other remedies can approach them as re- 
invigorants, They seem to set jaded men and 
women back in life adecade or more. I use 
them in practice and find them always reliable. 
They make elderly men strong and give grace, 
beauty and’ animation to women on life's 
down grade.” 

Mrs. Jeanne Sterling Price, Chouteau Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo., writes: “I have now taken 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula two months. They 
have given me anew life, and I have gained 
38 pounds in weight. My husband takes Fat- 
Ten-U and thinks there is nothing likeit. He 
looks, acts and feels younger.” 

Marion Magner Hummeston, Park Ave., 
near East 96th St., N. Y., writes: “By advice 
of Dr. Rogers, I took Loring’s Corpula and 
Fat-Ten-U Foods. They gave me 20 pounds 
in 2 month, built up my general system and 
made me practically ten years younger. I 
could not putin words my appreciation of the 
good these foods have done me.” 

Henrietta Bryan Higginbotham, Ashland 
Boul,, Chicago, writes: ‘“Loring’s predigested 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods, given by my 
physician, increased my weight 38 pounds in 
six weeks, completely cured me of weakness 
of long standing and made me appear and feel 
fifteen years younger than when I began their 
use,” 

What these foods have done for others they 
would do for you. 

Price of Corpula, $1.00 per package. 

Fat-Ten-U, $1.00 and $2.00 per package. 

One month's treatment by mail, $2.00. 





LORING & CoO., 


CH104G0, 115 State St., Dept. 29. 





{ omoue No. 8 Hamilton Place, Dept. 2. 


Nuw YORK 40 W. 22d St., Dept. P. 
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5 New and Beautiful Pieces, 


By H. R. PALMER. 


The Old Front Door. Duet or noe —_ 
Quartet Refrain. “When in childhood I sa 
at mv mother’ ~ feet on the sill of the old iveat 
oor.” 20 cen 
Child Lite on the Farm. Mixed 
t. “Fi the hens and the cute 
elping papa and mamma.’ 


uar- 
little 
. ~~~geame ied m 25 


The Ap eal, Belo, eo and aartes | fos 
Women’s Voices. “Fiy, little swallow, 
bid my one lover come quickly to me.’ 30 ¢ = 

The Absent Loved @ne. Solo for Con- 
tralto or Bass Beautiful harmon ny effects in 
accompaniment. “God keep you, dearest, all 
this lonely night.” 15 cents. 

The Angelic Husband. | uartet for 
Women’s Voices (Humorous). ut the real 
angelic husband—well—he’s never yet been 
born.” 2 cents 

The five last named pieces are-also bound 

together in vy mae form ; price for the five, 
tone cents. All dealers keep these publications. 
If not, send to 
H. R. PALMER, Box 2841, New York City. 
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TEACHERS 





visiting New York will find 
at MILLER’s HoreE., 39 W. 

Street, a clean, comfortable, quiet Hotel- 
okey centrally located, near son Square 
Park, convenient to several lines of travel,and 
in the immediate vicinity of the Retail Stores, 
Art a. Places ot usement and Prin- 


cipal Churc 
opens Ra Tes $2, 00 to $3.00 per day for room 
with board, are reasonable, compared with 
those of more pretentious establishments, 
which furnish less of comfort and_ quiet, with 
rd and cheerful surroundin 111 
or circular. CHAS. H. HAYNES, PRop’R 
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Kx 


Basho’ Tablet In« is the Best,Cheap- 
est and the [ost Convenient Ink =e 
Schools. Does no: gum or corrode 
stands freezing. rite for FREE 
PLE and prices. 

Andrews Schoo) Furnishing Co., 


, 65 Fifth Ave., New York. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


Saalfield’s | 


Sheet 
Music | 








aM 








Send for list 2400 pieces. 
6 cents copy post free, ar 
ranged for Piano, Organ, 
Flute, Cornet, Banjo, etc, 
Song folio (with choruses ) 
51 pieces, postpaid 58 cts. 
Dance Album 46 pieces, 


postpaid 58 cents, 
C. ROBINSON & CO., 
11 Cooper P1., - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
B4U BUY YOUR _ : 
Silk ana Bunting 


FLAGS and BANNERS 


For Schools, Homes 


and Parades. 

Best U. S. Bunting. 
Lowest prices in the U.s8 
Manufacturers of CAPS 
SWORDS BELTS, Etc. 


J. A. JOEL & CO, 88 Nassau St., N. Y. 
WHEN WBITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 














33000 WORDS 
Gives correct epelling, pronunciation, 
—_— divisions, of speech, par- 
les, and definitions of 33,000 words. 
Only 2 24x} x 5 inches in size, and worth 


ite vei Art gold. Price, handsomely 
bound in leather, indexed, 50cts. ; cloth, 
not indexed, 25 cts. “I have your Dic- 


and 


would not 





THE PRACTICAL TEXT 
BOOK CO., 

416 Superior St., Cleve- 

land, O. 











The Winds. 


f 





Which is the wind that brings the cold ? 


The north wind, Freddy ; and all the snow; 15 ¢ 


And the sheep will scamper into the fold, 
When the north begins to blow. 


Which is the wind that brings the heat ? 

The south wind, Katy ; and corn will grow, 
And cherries redden for you to eat, 

When the south begins to blow. 


Which is the wind that brings the rain ? 

The east wind, Tommy ; and farmers know 
The cows come shivering up the lane, 

When the east begins to blow. 


Which is the wind that brings the flowers ? 
‘The west wind, Bessy ; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours 
When the west begins to blow. 
—Educational Journal. 
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Trees of the Wilderness. 





BY HELEN HAY 





The great, bleak trees stand up against the 
sky, 
Lifting their naked arms in ceaseless prayer 
To the unpitying heavens, that they might 
die, 
Rather than drag their weary lives out 
there. 


Thro’ starless nights the untold hours wear 

on ; 

awful phantom shapes affright the 

wood, 

And morning light but brings the unwinking 
sun 


To torture with its glare their solitude. 


All 








BEST BOOKS FOR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


tes Own Speaker. A collection of Rec- 
tions, Motion Concert Dia- 
ata and Tableaux. For children of six years. 





H mo-ous Dialogues snd Dramas. All the 
dialogues are bright and taking, and sure to prove 
most successful in their presentation. They can be 
given on any ordinary stage or platform, and require a 
nothing difficult in the way of costume. cts. a k 


Drills and Marches. Everything specially pre 
pared for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, Woop 
Drili and March, Mother Goose Reception and D 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Dril', etc. 25 cts. 


Little People’s Speaker. A superior col- 
lection of Recitations and Readings, m: in 
children of nine years. ib ote, 
Zoune People’s Speaker. Comprises Rec- 
itations for the different Holidays, Temperance 
Patriotic Speeches, etc. For of 
twelve years. 15 cts. 
Young yd Recitation. 
collection of recitations adapted to 


An excellent 
to the Sige 


























Boots of Young peoples entertainments. For| REWARD & GIFT CARDS I 
Little Spouses Dia egues. All new Fan Thousands New Pretty Artistic Designs of Florals, 
riginal. ing bright and fresh, ani comers, Fruits, Scen Views, Crescents, Shields, 
ranged for spe d seasons, can wrell ‘as Feoeation re. Tg avind pee gy Eve Seog als, is 
4 ous. “For children of ton years Prices for 12 cards; size 3x4 inches 8c; 34x5% 12c; d 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. Everything | $459,200: SHx74 SOc, 1x0 OS Bat gibt. All are > R 
specially written for this volume. One eof the 3 
best dialogue thoks in print. “For children of Samples Sent Free to Teachers. Fr 
Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Frosted, ; 
Choice D aloguer. This is doubtless the | wounted, Silk-Frin ged Cho ome Reward Gift Cards, 4 
best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapt- | Reward, Gift, and ks, Plays, Speakers, 5 
ed as it is to the Sunday school or Day-school,to | Recitations, Dial aon ‘Drills, Marches, a th 
public — entertainments, and to young | ments, Tab eaux Ai habet, Number Drewing. 2 
people or Reading, Merit, it, Perfect, On Time and Honor = b 
PVoung Fo:ke’ Entertainment, Contains Cards, School "Aids, Heporte, Diplomas, Ete. 4 ry 
Motion So: Concert Pieces, Pantomines, Tam- | 4ll postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, E. 
bgaring and fan Dri, Tabieouz, ote. all spe-'| A J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. | to 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 9 te 
Send your Picture and get«3 a I 
a Pa. 
and 
©) | (2 MINIATURE GEMS OF ART FOR 25 CEHTS | @ poe 
and 
OMETHING entirely new in the way of a Gem of Art, and at an unusually low figure. exh: 
The Minature photo. we copy from the Cabinet and Card Size Photos. only, and make : 
no change in the picture you send whatever. Cabinet Pictures can be sent by mail. : 
Inclose twenty-five cents or Postal Order, and two-cent stamp for return mailing, and we guar- L 
antee to return to you One Dozen Minature Photos, and the picture you send in one week from Rum 
date of sending, that will give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Special care should be taken in tring up pictures for mailing, and be sure to write your 
name and address plainly. Respectfully 4 
3 Be 
F. J. WALSH, : 
a Ww) 


353 Perry Street, TRENTON, N. /. 
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DR- T. roa GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM OR IMAGIC BEAUTIFIER. 


Parifies as well as beautifies the skin. No 
other cosmetic will do it. 


COMFORTABLE INCOME 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 












































oves Tan, 
In those grim wilds no sweetevoiced bird will Penman’ — er oe eae 
sing, Freckles, | and Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
. spe Tue Cosmopotiran is just now engaged in 
No ao will bloom within those desert ish on ao, scare an andi is offering senseal 
ands : an es detec. unities to those who desire to become 
: ie 3 tion. It has its representatives. Fully the equal of the 
Nor is there trace of any living thing, stood the test of $3.00 or $4.00 magasinee, ‘eis sold at e. 508 4 M 
: . . ani year; ves I ages eac. ear. wit over 
nnernses gaunt giants, holdiog up their 80 _ 2 seee ll ustralons 4 ts contrbutir eats usi 
ands, the most famous writers and most not ar- 
= <> et prop- tists of the world. It is not surprising then Price. 
; : a Ae pl 4 that it was the most widely circulated maga- be Oh 
And when they fall, stil! round the unknown felt of similar zine in Americain ee. It has only to be seen Schoo’ 
at Si ag to be appreciated. as ere - its eqgelie w 
= said ssion to agents, an extraordinary bonus ; 
: . Kaeo | lady of i is being offered for the next six months 3 those WH 
Howls the rough wind, till, in the common hantton ton (a tient) : ‘ou ladies will use them, who will make desirable representatives, with 
ground Cad “Gouraud d’s Cream’ as the least harm- a view to increasing circulation in the smaller 
~ oe ; tu ot "all the a Fancy Goods Dea ng 8 sale rk ae all cities and country districts. Address g 
They end the life which is, and yet is not— so Dealers in * Cosmopo.iran, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. ¥ ti 
A riddle where no meaning shall be found. | wapp, 'r, HOPKINS,Prep’r.31 Great Jones 8t ,N.Y. from ¢ 
rent evs 
clubs al 
led, 
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By Mail or Express Prepaid 
New and Second Hand 





Our New and Complete Catalogue | Pare 
Alphabetically Arranged Ro 
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ARTHUR THUR HINDS & COMPANY 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 
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7) For Brain-Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


—sS 





} Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

5, 

5. : ‘ 

. is without exception, the Best 

C3 x ; 

°. Remedy for relieving Mental and 

Nervous Exhaustion; and where 

*: the system has become debilitated 

4 by disease, it acts as a general 

8, J . . 

\. tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 

Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility and 

re. exhaustion.’? 

ike 

ail. bias 

on Descriptive pamphlet free. 

om Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

our 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY. 

If your pupils lack interest or fail in examina- 
tions, ue ADVANCED LESSONS IN GEO- 

RAPH . G. eney, M.S ~A li 
progressive question book of acknowledged merit 
containing tactical and useful a. be- 
sides tables, statistics and reviews. Many revelant 
and essential questions not found in text-books are 
answered inthe back. Splendid testimonials from 
prominent educators. arth edition. Price 25 
cents. Special rate to teachers ordering for schools. 
Address all orders and communications to 
M. G. CHENRY, Franklinville, N. Y. 


MORNING BELLS!  {stviz® 


STYLE. 
Edited by W. A. Ogden. 
Music Book, NEW and BRIGHT. 
For Grammar and High Schools. 

Price per copy, 50c; per doz., $500. Specimen 
pages free. One eamanle copy mailed on receipt 
of 25c. It contains songs for all classes of 
School Work, Teachers praise it, 





























W. W. WHITNEY'S CO., Pubs. Toledo, O. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
CENTS, with this ad., brings for 
13 weeks, the Pathfinder, that na- 
tional pe tor teachers students and 
ALL BUSY PEOPLE. Fresh every week 
from the Nation’s Capital. Used asthe id-al cur- 
rentevents paper ty schools and current-topics 
clubs all over the country. Clean, condensed, c 
sified, comprehensive, non partisan and entertain- 
Gives facts, not opinions. Current topics 
prize contests quarterly. No schoolroom complete 
without it. No tea her can afford to do without it. 
$1 year ; 60 centsin clubs. Address, 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Agents Wanted Everywhere to sell the 


PERFECTION 
CAKE TINS 


you on trial 
successful 
























“PERFECTION 


easily removed without breaking. 





Delicate cake 

Perfectien Tins require no 

round, equare and oblong. Samp) 

by mail, S aeergulars PRES. A pg mma | 
Mar ection” stamped on 

Perfection Tins. Beware of tations made w with- 


out the G for they will leak batter. Address: 
RICHARDSON MFG. CO., N St., Bath, K. 
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SO*S CURE FOR 
URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAI 


BUR 


Somebody’s Baby. 





I see each morning as I pass 
A tiny house that’s on my way 
A pretty picture through the glass, 
A face that haunts me through the day. 


’Tis some one’s baby there who crows 
And stretches out his hands to me ; 
He thinks I’m some one that he knows. 

I’m not, but I should like to be. 


I’m not the only man who goes 
Along that street and glances in, 

But I’m the only one he shows 
The very slightest interest in. 


He’s taught me one thing that I’d missed. 
His winning ways a seed have sown. 
I’d give my freedom to be kissed 
By such a baby of my own. 
—By Waldron W. Anderson 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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A Word. 


in October 





BY BETH DAY, 





Once a little girl I know, . 
Said a little word ; 

Whispered it so very low 
Just one person heard. 


And that person told it o’er, 
Just to one or two, 

Adding to it one word more, 
As so many do! 


And at once the two that heard 
Told it in a crowd ; 

Each one adding one more word 
Told it quite aloud ! 


S raightway every one that heard 
Shouted loud and clear 

’ Till the hapless little word 
Floated far and near. 


Then the maiden raised her head, 
She was very glad 
That the little thing she said 
Wasn’t something bad ? 
— Selected 
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A Queer Boy. 





He doesn’t like study, it ‘‘weakens his eyes.’’ 
But the ‘‘right sort of book will insure a sur- 
prise. 

Let it be about Indians, pirates or bears, 

And he’s lost for the day to all mundane 
affairs ; 

By sunlight or gaslight his vision is clear. 
Now isn’t that queer ? 


At thought of an errand, he’s ‘“‘tired as a 
hound,”’ 
Very weary of life, and of ‘‘tramping around,’’ 
But if there’s a band or a circus in sight, 
He will follow it gladly from morning till 
night. 
The showman will capture him some day, I 
fear. 

For he is so queer. 


If there’s work in the garden, his head 
‘aches to split,’’ 

And his back is so lame that he ‘‘can’t dig 
a bit,”’ 

But mention base ball, and he’s cured very 
soon ; 

And he’ll dig for a woodchuch the whole 
afternoon. 











ip. Tastes Good 
dru 





Do you think he ‘‘plays ’possum?’’ He 


seems quite sincere ; 


RECENTS’ EXAMINATION . 


VKSSELIA 


EASILY PASSED, 
And a thorough knowledge of the subject acquired by the pupil who completes 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ NEW INTRODUCTIVE BOOKKEEPING ,(2225,4%2 


It is recommended by institute instructors, superintendents, and other education ant acy 
throughout the state as the best work on Booxkeeping for high schools, academies, and other 
schools under the supervision of the Board of Regents. It is a great labor-saver because it is 
practically a self-instructor. Specimen pages and catalogue of complete list of commercial 
publications sent free to teachers. Special Low Rates for introduction. Address, 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, ROCHESTER, N.Y.,or CHICAGO, ILL. 
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WITH 


FREE %& “QWEET Home’ Soar 


Your Choice of Premiums, “Chautavgueyesk 


MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 

Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 

gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand- 

rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is@ 

2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 
locks. A brass rod for curtain. 








P Box OF 


It can be adjusted 
to any_ position 





66 UA” 0 ECLINING changed at will 7“ 
Cuavtale Rocnere’R erain. (eit nits 


fort. Itis built of oak, polished antique finish, with beautifully grained three- 
ply veneer back. The seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk plush 
n crimson, old_red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue or olive, as desired. It is very 
strong and perfectiy simple in construction. 


C50 HEATER 


boil a kettle 






Heats a large room in coldest weather. will quick] 


or fry a_ steak. Very large Central Draft, Round Wick, Brass 
Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. 
Holds one gallon, which burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron 


Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 

Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits with a guarantee 
of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 
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: OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 





100 BARS ‘* SWEET HOME ’’ SOAP - $5.00 | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP P 45 
Enough to last an average family one full } Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
year. or ptm ns Oy household pur- i Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
poses i¢ has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP ° ° 45 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP ‘70 | | BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME .30 


A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 


9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) .90 1 
A unequaled laundry luxury. I fe a meggy megs oboe yl 2 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP -60 | | BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 25 
Exquisite for ladies and children. Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums. ° 
A matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. s : 
1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP -30 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET .20 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP 25 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP 10 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP .25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 


All PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL - $16.00 


for 


(You get the Premium 
you select Gratis.) 


$10.00. 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 





After trial you —the consumer —- pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you /a/f the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, ete., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satis‘actory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 
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Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked — but if you 

remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 
mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 
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Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
NoTE—We have examined the goods and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also 
know that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co, are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 





But—isn’t he queer ? 
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DR. A. OWEN’S 
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99 TIMES OUT OF 100 


Mrs. A. J. Stearns, of West Stockholm, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., under date of July 31, 1895, 
says: “ Words fail me to express my gratitude to Dr. A. Owen for the benefit I have had from 
using his Electric Appliances. Before using the appliance I was so weak I could scarcely 
stand alone; had been confined to my bed since last October. After the third day’s use of the 
appliance I could walk several steps; one week later I walked around the house, and in less 
than one month I was able to ride out, and now I can walk a mile or more without feeling 
tired. May God bless and spare you to your many friends for years to come. 

Mr. Axel J. Ekblade, of Walsburg, Kan., under date of July 20th, 1895, says: “‘ Having 
used the Dr. Owen Electric Appliances for Nervousness for the past few months, must 
say they are ahead of any treatment. Iam cured of the worst form of Nervous Disease. 

Mr. A. Nibek, of Middlefield, Iowa, writing us on June 27, 1895, says: “This is to certify 
that I have derived more benefit from using the Owen Electric Appliances for a severe case 
of kidney complaint and nervous prostraticn than from hundreds of dollars spent for doctor’s 
bills and medicine.” i mes sal 

Our Large Illustrated Catalogue contains many endorsements like above, besides 
cost of appliances, and much valuable information for the afflicted. Send 6 cents in stamps 
for it at once. , ae ‘ 

When writing parties about their testimonials enclose a self-addres stam envelope 
toinsure a toon We have been before the public many years, and our Electrical Appliances 
have become a recognized standard of merit. 


THE OWEN ELECTRIC APPLIANCE GoO., 


206 TO 211 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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FREE! FREE! 
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SAVE Money! 














Catalogue, illustrated in colors, containing full descriptions of all our Pianos 
and Organs. KEMEMBER, we are the only firm of actual manufacturersselling 
exclusively to the general public direct, at factory cost—the only tirm where 

. you get the Keal Exact Value for your 
== money. Thereare no agents’, dealers’ 
or middlemen’s pruliiis addeu 


("CAST or on EASY PAYMENTS. JM 












*£PBa3 wor 
84980 AOppowy 





< 
pe to suit your circumstances, Pianos and g 
\ Organs shipped ou 30 days’ trial in your | 
= own home under our special warrantfor & 
cee 2) Years. No money required in advance, \ 
oM Pra S% | Sufe delivery to purchaser quaranteed. } 
0 “ERMS :—No Satisfaction, No Vay. 
RFFERENCES: Our bank, your hank, any hank, 
*he editor of this paper, or any of the multitude of 
ho have purchased millions of dollar: 











ments from us during the past 3) years, 
/ cn thousand recent patrons sent with every 
eatalorue free. 





NOtE.—>+s an advertisemenc we wiil seil to the 
iret purchaser in a place one of our finest PIANOS, 
snecially fitted and finished for only R160, or 
one of our latest PARLOR ORGANS for @23. | Ja 
Aut Exrras foreach instrument FREE PS 


















































D. & M. R. R. 


Take the Valley Route for Rochester, Buf- 
flo and intermediate points. 

West Bounds , 3 
FIRST OLASS 
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4:54 | Woet ane 
est Sparta 
7:68 |McNairs 
11:15 |Sonyea 
15:00 Mt. Morris 
All trains will run daily except Sunday. P.O. State 
Hast Bound Traine will have right of irack | Sr. it gougcaat Warn govt 
of the same c . 
oppisite direction. Watch. A 








East Bound. 
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118 __130 
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it bay expres Cephas Strong writes thus in the Western 


How Robbie Shared Thanksgiving. 





Robbie at the window stands, 

With cake and candies in his hands ; 
Dainty frock, with trimmings bright, 
About his limbs so white. 


Robbie hears the people say, 
‘*This is the Thanksgiving day !"” 
Much he wonders ‘‘what dat is !’’ 
Till his puzzled little phiz 


Lifts itself and eager eyes 

To listen to mamma’s replies. 

She tells him he should thankful be 
For all his comforts. Don’t you see ? 


For things to wear, and things to eat, 
For home, and all things warm and neat 
And little Robbie, three years old, 
With curls all full of shining gold, 


Listens with sober face and eyes, 
Grown suddenly demure and wise, 
And by the window stands awhile, 
Almost forgetting how to smile, 


But presently upon the street 

A boy goes by with weary feet, 

And limbs all shivering in the cold ; 
Poor beggar boy, with clothes so old ! 


Tap! tap! against the window-pane 
Goes Robbie’s hand, once and again, 
And calls he: ‘‘Little boy, I say, 

A’n’t you dot any thankful day ? 

‘Tum right in here and det some tlose; 
You tan’t be thankful when you’s Poze !’’ 
Dear little heart ! 
With pity too, her heart was stirred. 
For Robbie plead, ‘‘Please, Mamma,may 
I div him half my thankful day ?”’ 
And out beneath the winter skies 
The beggar plead, with wistful eyes, 
And so, while generous little Robbie 
Told papa all his story, Bobby, 

The begger-boy, went singing home, 
No more on that cold day to roam. 
For in his basket there was food, 
And many things so warm and good ; 
And glad was he,ere the day was throuch 
To give his thanks for comforts, too, 


If you want to know all about good, clean, 
Readable Books send for the new Lothrop 
Catalogue, free if you mention Normal 
Instructor. Address Lothrop Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


How To Get Round And Comely. 
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‘*My observation of the action of Corpula 
and Fat-ten-U in numerous cases has caused 
me to favor their use more and more with each 
ing month. Ifa manis “all run down’ 
they give him strength and vigor. If he suf- 
fers from nervous prostration they cure him. 
In the cases of women worn down and de- 
vitalized they seem to set them back in life ten 
to fitteen years. The wasted man of 35 to 40 
years may, by the use of these foods, be made 
younger to all practical purposes, by ten to 
twenty years, and be given literally that much 
more life and enjoyment. They give vigor 
and young blood and round flesh,’ Dr. 


Medical Index. These foods make the sick 
well and the thin plump and rosy. If you 
want good health and a good figure, write to 
Loring & Co., 115 State St., Chicago, men- 
tioning Normal Instructor, and they will mail 
you free complete information as to how to 
obtain th 


em. 
GATARRH ico, try my Medicine. 
cure, aD )3 
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The mother heard ;|. 
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g - WANTED i 
te canvass for the sale of Nursery 


Stock! Cash—advanced weekly on all or- 
ers. Correspondence sol.cited.* Address 

G. W. Whitney & Co., Dansvilic, N. ¥. 
A 200d local agent wanted in every town, 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


UP TO $9.00 DAILY CLEAR PROFIT 
WITHOUT CAPITAL 

Or experience. New Sg ners business. Pere 
fumery, Toilet and Household articles on 
eredit. Exclusive territory. We pay rem. 
Terms and samples free. A'$75.00 Gold Watch 
free to every mnt. Wantone? HERBENE Co., 
Box 17 Station L, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. ™ 


AGENTS WANTED. 

New (1895) Revised Ed. of “The Little Giant 
Cyclopedia of Ready Reference,’’ 1,000.01 
Facts and ib eae: Colored ig ee and 
Plates, 2,500 Useful Tables,Practical ipes, Trade 
Secrets, etc. A Library in one volume, For the 
educated,as a book of reference : for the unlearn 
asa storehouse of knowledge ; for workers in 
of life, asa helping companion. Flexible 
morocco binding, $1.00. rr pre and descriptive 
Cc W. W. WILSON, PUBLISHER, 
294 B: lway, New York. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 


$600 Salary 


A year and expenses. We want afew men 
who have successfully sold books, to represent 
us as general agents, Address, 
Standard Publishing Co. 

No. 41 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. 
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4 to show it. En- 

a clore a stamp to 
Inventor’s Oo... New York City, P. 0. Box 2252. 





EDUCATE for Keen Oktservation, Good 
Memory, Accurate Judgment—WHEREWITHAL 
Book METHOD will. a cloth octavo, 13 page Book 
Method now exhibiting and for sale at—see below. 
Price $1.00. WHER*wiT4AL goes by mail'or ex- 
press to apy address on re eipt of letter with inclos- 
ure. With it teachers t ach pupils and - pupils 
h teachers. oem d 


JERENIH; U0 
HOR Buno. B 






PritaAdecrou \ 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR. _ 





THE HOME 


Baker_.- 


AND 


az— Roaster 


{s not a luxury, but a necessity. Makes tough 
meat tender ; saves all its flavor and richness; 
bakes bread moist aud makes dry bread fresh ; 
is easily handled when in oven. Write for 
circulars fully describing this, and also frying 
pan, cake griddle, polishing mitten, 


Agents wanted. i 
CHAS. SCHULTHEISS, 
Council Bluffs, lowas 





itand 
eerie OEY or a oak 
for Olreular. 


WHEN WRITING MENTION INSTRUCTOR, 
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